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Sydney - - - 
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Major Stock 
Stubbs 
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Mr. Cooper. 
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Mr. Artaud. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. — A JSouseJce&per^ s Boom. 

Chebut aiid Stttbbs discovered^ seated at a table. She has 
her needlework^ and he a bottle and glass before him. 

Che, Well, if you mast go, go along — go and twirl your- 
self upon the tum-stile into Love Lane, and look out for some* 
body that's not looking for t/ou. She comes every day about 
this time, you know, to listen to the nightingales, and per- 
haps may take you for one. 

Stu. Well now, aint it my duty to look about the premises 
and see that all's right ? You're always a-twitting me about 
Miss Trimmer, and thinking I'm jealous of Sir Algernon ! 

Che. And so you are — and you'd better leave the gentle- 
folks alone. I remember when you were content with my 
store-room, and glad enough to get there. 

Stu. And so I am now, Mrs. Bounce, when nobody knows 
it; but can't you see that when people are rising in the 
world they are obliged to act according ? 

Che, And be ashamed of the friends who set them going, 
eh, Mr. Stubbs ? But I'll trouble you not to call me Mrs. 
Bounce — ^my name's Cherry, and your's is Gtibriel, which, 
for short, we used to call Gaby. {_Thet/ rise. 

Stu, Now do hush, will you ? who knows but what some- 
body's listening ? 

Che, And what if they are? They remember aU your 
history well enough. Their memories are twice as good as 
your's. It is no secret how your &ther was clerk to the 
rettj Sessions, and brought you up, as the late Sir Marma- 
duke used to say, a sucking Cerberus. 

Stu, A suckinff what ? 

Che, Aye, I asked him that, and he said it was a dog in 
▼ery low md — ^the only breed that could be taught to bark 
when poverty stole a stick for the fire that had no pot to 
boiL— Don't be angry, and pull your fingers through your 
gloyes^for^^aryoa bIxow they are not used to them. — ^TVi»*I^«i 
good nuuiy yean ago. My poor mothex '^a;a\iou%^ee^^t >i^x^Tv^ 
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4 THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 

as I am now ; and, as often as you came for a summons, used 
to dispose of your case with a box in the ear that made you 
take to charity just as if it was natural. 

Stu. Eailly, Mrs. Bounce, your memory is, as you aay, 
twice as good as mine. If a man is always to be looking 
back, I should like to know how he's to see his way onward. 
"Would you have me stand betwixt the past and the future, 
like a mule that don't know which side has the best right to 
him ? 

Che. If you are a mule, Q^by, there's no doubt which side 
has the best right to you. 

Stu. Now what business have you to make such disre- 
spectful allusions, when Sir Algernon has chosen me from all 
the parish to be his agent here, receiver of his rents, and a 
hundred other things ? How came he to do that if I'm— 
what you hinted at ? 

C7ie. I'll toll you how he came to do it. " Cherry," said 
he, a short time before your appointment, " I want an agent 
here — you know the people better than I do — have you got 
such a thing as an idle chap of a sweetheart, who will not be 
a greater rogue than the rest ? " Upon this I took the liberty 
of recommending Mr. Gtshj Stubbs, who would collect every 
fartliing for the sake of the per centage, and pay it over with 
scrupulous honesty, for fear of being found out. 

Siu, I don't see how you were called upon to give any 
such reasons — set them off against the obligation, and I 
wonder how much remains to your credit ! Aint I taken up 
l\v all the gentry round about ? aint I always offered a chair ? 
and haven't I been invited to take a bit of dinner with some 
of the best of 'em? 

Che. Yes, but they are all Sir Algernon's tenants ; and one 
vants his rent lowered, and another wants a bam built, and 
all want something or other, which the agent must apply 
for, as right and reasonable — and they thought you could 
only see right and reason through the magnifying properties 
of beef and pudding. 

Stu. And Miss Trimmer is a tenant of Sir Algernon, I 
suppose ? 

C^e. No, but she'd liave no objection to be one; and 
tiiat's the reason of all her civility to you. Of course, you 
are expected to tell liim all the obliging inquiries she makes 
about his goings on, and his health, and all that sort of stuff. 
Slu. Now how can that be, when she aint been in the vil- 
lage above two or three months, and aint had a glimpse of 
him, except at church ? You never do justice to anybody. 
She's a single lady, and we all know they aint got much 
business to think of on their own accounts, and so are under 
the necessity of minding other people's. But if she puts 'em 
out by looking after their morals, she gives 'em a power of 
good advice, and plenty of money to miie it go down too. 

Che. Weil, Q-aby, I have heard that ; and if she wasn't so 
lueddling I'd beg her pardon — so go along and get some good 
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advice — she'll be there presently, looking after Sir Algernon 
— and there's Mr. Haythom just pass'd the window, on his 
way to my cherry brandy. 

Stu, What, aint he gone yet ? 

Che. No ; didn't I tell you he was come to stay with Sir 
Algernon for a month? Come, set off! 

Stu. Now, that's just because he's coming ! 

Che, To be sure it is — make haste. 

Stu, I aint in such a hurry as all that. 

Che, No, but I am — I want him all to myself. 

Stu. There now ! It aint right ! 

Che, What's that to you, Ghiby? G-o and take care of 
Miss Trimmer, and leave other folks to take care of me. If 
you won't go, I must turn you out. 

Stu, I say it aint proper — and this aint— 

Che. Go along with you — 

Stu, I say it aint 

Che, Not another word — 

iS'i^i*. Usage for a gentleman! [^She pushes him out, 

Che. What does he make me jealous for then, with his 
Miss Trimmer ! I hope she'll trim his ears for him, and 
teach him when he's well off — 

JSnter Haythobn, impatiently. 

La, sir, is anything the matter ? 

Say, Oons, Mrs. Bounce, I'm in a rage ! You've been 
good enough to be lady's maid to my daughter since we've 
been here, and, as you are a person of confidence, I'm come 
to ask what the deuce the girl does in her bed-room aU the 
morning, instead of coming down and making herself agree- 
able. 

Che, 1 beg your pardon, sir — I'm a person of confidence, 
and shouldn t like to lose my character, 

Jloy. A plague upon you ! Aint we old friends ? 

Che, Yes, sir; youve ^ani^ almost all the cherry 
brandy. 

May, As old as can be ? 

Che, No, sir ; there's still a few bottles. 

JHay. PshawJ Here's a secret, and you must find it ouf , 

Che. 1 will, sir, if I can. 

JECay. Why, that's a dear, good Mrs. Cherry ! You see, 
between you and me, she's a good deal changed since her 
last two or three visits to my sister — a gay sort of a body, 
who keeps open house in a country town — she studies the 
Army List — takes in the United Service Journal — and plays 
nothing but " Go to bed, Tom." 

Che, La, sir, what can all that mean ? 

Hay, I've no notion. You don't happen to know whether 
she ever writes any letters ? 

Che, Only about one a day, sir. 

Hay, And who to ? 
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Che. Always to Mrs. Honeymoon, Kingston, Surrey. 

Kay, Aye, that's my .sister. You never chanced to feel 
whether the letters were double or single ? 

Che. No, sir ; I will next time. 

Hay. That's a good Mrs, Cherry. This is not much of a 
clue to the secret, if there is one, but perhaps you may make 
something out of it. 

Che. Perhaps I may, sir. But sometimes we can't spy 
secrets, because, like our noses, they are too close to our 
faces, {aside.) What a stupid old gentleman ! 

Say. Hark 1 Aint that her I hear on the stairs ? 

Che. Yes, sir ; I've been dressing up some bows for her 
hair. I dare say she's coming for them. 

JEnter CamilIiA, singing a military air. 

Cam. Mrs. Bounce ! — 

Hay. So here you are at last ! And what have you been 
doing up stairs, all this time ? 

Cam. {Looking a/rchhf from him to Chebby.) And what 
have you been doing doton stairs, all this time ? 

Hay, Pooh, nonsense! 

Cam. Well, if you'U not ask me questions, Til not Bsik you. 
Mrs. Bounce, I want my bows. 

Che. Here they are. Miss. 

Hay. Never mind them. D'ye know, you baggage, you 
arc very ill-bred ? When you come out on a visit, it's 
your business to take pains, and be pleasant. 

Cayn. And have I not been pleasant ? I'll be judged by 
Sir Algernon. 

Hay. You know he can't say otherwise. Sir Algernon is 
a gentleman of high polish. 

Cam. And if I please gentlemen of high polish, how is it 
that I displease you ? 

Hay. I want to know what you are at with the Army 
List; all day long ? 

Cam, Beading it. 

Hay. And what makes you read it ? 

Cam. Because the United Service Journal wys there's 
going to be a promotion. 

Hay. And what have you to do with promotions ? 

Cam, What ? Why, have'nt you always said, at election 
time, that every one ought to take on interest in the affairs 
of the nation, and devote himself to the province for which 
.i' he feels avocation? You have taken up the agricultural 

department — 

Hay. I have, and ITl stick to it tlirough a horse-pond — 
and what that's to you ? 

Cam. Exactly— nothing at all. Tve taken up the 
military. 

Hay. And what's that— 

Cam. To you? Oh, I didn't say that! But i^ as you 
say, it's nothing to you, what's the use of talking about it ? 
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H.ay, But I Bay it is Bomething to me ! I want to know 
why you take an interest in the military ? 

Cam, Because our friend, Sir Algernon, was once in the 
Piebalds. 

Say, Um. {oMe^ I think that's a lie. {alovd^ But, as he's 
been out of *em the last twenty years, you needn't look for 
him any longer. 

Cam, WeU, then, if you'll only go and tell him I'm 
putting on the bows he admires so much. Til come to him 
presently. I can't get ready whilst you are here ; can I, 
Mrs. Bounce ? 

Chs, Oh, certainly not, Miss. Besides, Sir Algernon wUl 
be much more flattered to see you come of your own accord. 
instead of being forced. 

Kay, Oons, I won't ! 

Cam. Then I shall go screaming. 

Che, {aside to Hatthobn.) If you won't leave me alone, 
sir, how am I to find out the secret ? 

Say. Plague on the girl! Make haste, whatever you do. 
This is shocking breedmg — shocking! {aside to Chebbt.) 
G«t it out of her, but don't tell anybody e}se. 

Che. {to him.) Oh, not another soul I {to herself y) nor you 
neither. 

Say, m make the best excuse I can for you this time, 
but be hanged if I do it again ! {^Exit. 

Cam, I hope I shan't want it. My bows, dear Mrs. 
Cherry— my bows ? 

Che. There they are, Miss (pinning them on). I thought 
Mr. Haythom would never go 5 and the poor young gentle- 
man wiU be tired of waiting. 

Cam, Young gentleman ? Who told you that ? 

Che, You did, ma'am. Your particular care to dress shows 
you've something particular in hand — ^the Army List tells 
what it is — the letter which you have'nt written to Kingston, 
to-day, proves it comes from that quarter — and your impa- 
tience to be gone leaves no doubt that the hour is past. 

Cam, Then I've found a confidant at last ! If I had only 
known what a dear good-for-nothing creature you were, what 
a deal of trouble it would have saved me ! 

Che, More than you think for, ma'am ; for, as this is your 
first affair of the kind 

Cam, How do you know that ? 

Che, Oh dear, ma'am, ladies manage the second with a 
great deal more discretion. First love is like a squib ; it 
always ends m explosion ; and your's is going off too fiery 
to be long about it — you'll have a regular Fifth of November 
presently — see if you have'nt. There's the last bow, ma'am ; 
and please present my duty — if Mr. Haythom comes 
back 

Cam. Present mine to him, and beg he'll take special care 
of it. My road's beset by thieves, and Pm too i^t^aAss^ \.«^ 
carry valuables ! 
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CAe. Right, ma'am, right ! Our duty is easier stolen than 
anything, because we never miss it ! l^xeunt 

m 

SCENE n. — A plantation, with a fence beyond, ihrouqh 
tchich is a turnstile and pathway ; apparently a ihoroughfare 

Enter Stubbs. 

Stu, I aint happy, and that's the truth — I live in euch a 
lot of uncertainties — I don't know who Miss Trimmer ig 
after — whether it's me or Sir Algernon ; and I don't know 
who Vm after myself— whether it's Miss Trimmer or Cherrv 
— my peace of mind goes away like the cuckoo and the swallow^ 
and gets but an English summer when it comes back ! And 
there now ! There's another uncertainty ! There's a strange 
gentleman in the park, as looks as if he was up to no good ! 
Why surely — be hanged if it 'aint Sir Algernon's newy, the 
Captain, as aint been here I don't know how long ! Now 
what's he at, and who's he a- waiting for ? Lor I suppose it 
should be Miss Trimmer! FU keep a eye upon him ! 

\_Meiires, 
Enter SroiTET. 

Syd. This is the place — the stilfc into Love Lane — am I 
before my time, or is she behind it ? The minutes have 
grown into months ; and the doubts and dangers that were 
so smooth in the distance make as rough a foreground as 
ever traveller broke his neck over. Let's listen again — ^was 
that a rabbit or a squirrel ? No — that light footfall is an 
answer from the spheres \ I'd swear to it amongst all the 
spirits that never crushed a daisy ! 

Enter Cahilla. 

Camilla, do we meet again! 

Cam. I cannot spe^ yet, Sydney — Vm out of breath — 
you know not what risks I run — let go my hand ! — we have 
only time for common sense — 

Syd, Aye, presently — let me look at you ? — so many months 
— so many miseries ! is this a time for common sense ? 

Cam. Take care you are not brought to it sooner than 
you expect. I have left my father and your uncle on the 
lawn ; and if they see you here, it is just possible they may- 
see you hence. Be still now, and tell me how you have done 
this many a day. 

Syd. You ask me that ? How can I have done ? I have 
quarrelled with the whole world for making happiness con- 
traband — discovered that love has only wings because he 
is an outlaw in all countries, — studied hiurd for philosophy, 
and only got as far as madness. 

Cam. And so travelled in a circle, and ended where you 
began ; repeated to every new acquaintance the vows com- 
posed for me, for fear you should forget them ; fancied your- 
self miserable, in order to seem interesting ; and, in short. 
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took pains to be worthless that you might truly sign your- 
self unchanged ! 

Sffd, Have you taken example from inoli a character? 
Cam, No; I had not the opportunity. Your pictures 
of perfidious rivals were very tantalizing, but none ever 
came<— If they had comei I should have asked you to the 
wedding— 

Syd, Upon my word I fear there's a plot against me just 
now ; for our crabbed old Major would hardly give me leave 
to come away this morning, and then mutteored something 
about his former friend, my uncle, and a great desire to see 
him, all of a sudden — ^I beueve he is jealous of me, and shall 
not be surprised to see him-^ 
Cam. Major Stock ? 

Syd, A.yQ, that incomprehensible, whose wit falls edge- 
ways, neither heads nor tails — whose brains have been 
trotted round the riding-school tiU he has jumbled them 
inside out and hind side before. 

Cam, My old beau, Major Stock, that we used to ask with 
you, because we could'nt leave him out ? 

8yd, I can tell ^ou he imagined a much more flattering 
motive. Tm afraid you did'nt consider the possible conse- 
quence. 

Cam, Want of experience — Cherry says I shall manage 
better %ext time. But how does he know I am here ? 

Syd, Your aunt told him. But never mind — we have 
subjects more important — our plans, Camilla — ^you told me 
they have prospered — 

Cam, Better than they deserved, I fear— 
Syd, We had no other hope ; your father's consent could 
never have been obtained without my uncle's, on whom I 
depend for everything, and a direct application to such a 
determined old bachelor could have gained nothing but a 
direct refusal- 
Cam. Therefore, in his casual visits to Courtown Hall, I 
was to make mv poor unsuspecting fiither improve their ac- 
quaintance, and display so many charming qualities as should 
win his heart to your hopes before you named them — This 
was not asking much of me ! Only to be the wooer instead of 
the wooed ! But, remind me of what he was before I saw 
him, and I'll tell you what he is now. 

Syd, We care not what he wow— he was the best dressed 
man in London— the ruin of his rivals— and an ignis fatuus 
to the beauties of the last generation- 
Cam. Or a fire-fly, whose mazy wreaths had ended in a 
pale spark upon the wall — 

Syd, Or a burd of prey that had feasted on fluttering loves 
till they nailed him there as a warning— 

^ Cam, Or a sambler that had played %o Q.^!n£Dc^^ ^^!0^ 
Time that he branded him as a cheat, f>-T\tV coxAcrEOi^^^^^cfai^ 
to the old ladidB at the card table— the paxtm^xa ol o>i\i«« ^»^^ 
^wbojtiired up Ma temper with long m©tstf>riBa^\>^«i^ o\>jOk!a 
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pride like the fluff of a dandelion, and saw nothing to cherish 

the bare stalk and bald button. 

8yd, And so he came into the country to make a little 
more hay, whilst the sun might shine on a patch of after-grass. 
May his crop be abundant, and choke all the nettles he 
brought with him ! 

Cam, And so it has. The cold irony of the worn out and 
disheartened man of fashion has changed into the warm 
words of one who yet has happiness before him* That 
touchy watchfulness jfor a sting in every sentence, and a sar- 
casm in every smile, has become a confidence that the world 
seeks to win and not to wound him. My fears of him were 
over at the end of the first week. I have learnt to rail at his 
&shion, laugh at his fopperies, sit in judgment on his his- 
tory — which, by the way, never dates more than ten years 
back — and, in short, had he ever mentioned your name, I do 
believe I should have confessed our whole machination. 

8yd. Has he never spoken of me ? 

Cam, No, never — and you'll not be surprised if my con- 
science prevented me from beginning. Perhaps he doesn't 
like to own a grown-up nephew — 'tis of no consequence — 
you have only to make your petition in due form, and be re- 
ferred to me for the answer. And now, Captain Sydney, 
you'll please to remember we have much to atone for, and 
must learn to be far more deserving than other people. 

8yd, Do I deserve nothing for finding him a niece like 
Camilla? 

Cam. She makes a bad beginning — but from this time 
forth I'm all sincerity. By the way, how do you mean to 
account for your visit here this morning ? 

Syd. I have written him good reasons for coming. But 
what words can express my thanks for these proofs of an 
aff"ection which — 

Cam, Trash from an old play-book! Go quickly and 
think of some, for our conversation has lasted too long— -and 
recollect, it will not accord with our past sagacity to arrive 
at the same time.^ — Alas, who says we want experience ! How 
naturally all this comes ! — And so fS&rewell for half an hour. 

Syd. Farewell already ! 

Cam. We shall meet the sooner. These are our last 
stolen words, and now we can afibrd to repent. 

Syd. Farewell then, for half an hour ! 

[Kisses her hand, Stxtbbs whittles — and MisS 
TBoniSB appears at the stile. 

Cam, Discovered at the last moment ! 

[She curtsies to him ceremoniously'— he hows the 
same. Exeunt opposite ways, Mi8S Tbdimeb 
comesforward» 

JkRss T, And they tell you the world doesn't want looking 
after I I thought the fineliOTM at t\iafc g^\A m\i&\i\:k»:9«^ 
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master not fiw off !— an officer— a stranger — ^but he shan't be 
a stranger long. He wants advice, and this must be put a 
stop to. 

Stubbb comes forward. 

Stu. Hope Tve the honour to see you pretty well, ma'am ? 

Miss T, Mr. Stubbs ! who was that gentleman ? 

Stu, Gentleman, ma'am ? 

Miss T. Yes ; that officer? 

Stu. Oh, that officer ! — I — can't rightly say, ma'am. 

Miss T. Who was the young lady ? 

Stu. Young lady? Oh, the young lady! can't rightly 
say that neither, ma'am. 

Miss T. TJm— Who was it that whistled, when I came to 
the stile ? 

Stu. That ? Oh, that was a bird as you frightened out of 
a bush, ma'am— 

Miss T, A mocking bird, I suppose ? 

Stu, I shouldn't wonder, ma'am. There's a power of 'em 
in these parts. 

Miss T. And who's the young person that Sir Algernon 
takes to church on a Sunday ? 

Stu. Sometimes one, ma'am, and sometimes another. 
There's a many young ladies as come to stay at the house 
with their papas and mamas. 

Miss T. Um — ^Who's staying there now ? 

Stu, Now, ma'am ? Let me see. {aside.) She knows I aint 
a-telUng the truth, and to be found out is the most ungentle- 
manlike thing as is! {aloud.) Staying there now? — why, there's 
Sir Algernon, and Mrs. Cherry the housekeeper, and ever so 
many servants. 

MissT, Is that all? 

Stu, And, now I think of it, there's old Mr. Haythorn. 

Miss T. Nobody else ? 

Stu. No — nobo(^ else, as I know ofc 

Miss T. Then I shall go and see. 

Stu. Oh, yes ; I forgot---there's Miss Haythorn, in course. 
(aside.) She drives her wedges in so tight, she'd make a crow- 
bar split ! 

Miss T, And this is the young person whom, I am told. 
Sir Algernon calls perfection! Here's a great deal of advice 
wanted ; and we mu^ do our duty to society, whatever it 
costs. 

Stu. In course, ma'am j and it ought to be very much ob- 
liged, for it gives you a great many trials. 

Miss T, Trials! You don't know what trials are, Mr. 
Stubbs. 

Stu, I dare say not, ma'am — Katur seems to h&ve made 
single ladies a-purpose for 'em ; and the misfortin is that 
thc«e who can least abide mischief always feel themselves 
the most obliged to be looking after it — •' ca.\x&Q >iX\et^ *Ti<i ^ws\^ 
thdr bert wi&out fleeing the worst, ^trying to he insiiwfcotwg^i 
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But, in course, there's a time when it's allowable to leaye ofiT 
business, and take to comfortable concerns of their own. 

JUiss T, {with an abruptness that makes him start,) Com- 
fort ! Where's Sir Algernon ? 

Stu. {timidly) He's busy at home, ma'am ; and aint likely 
to walk out. If there's anything I can 

Miss T, You're very good— yes, there is — It's a cruel thing 
to live alone. 

Stu. Them's my sentiments exact, ma'am. 

Miss T, And if you'll oblige me by taking a small token of 
my sympathy — 

Stu. Dear me, ma'am ! 

Miss T. To the poor woman who lost her husband, last 
week, {taking out her purse.) 

Stu. (aside.) Be hanged if it aint unaccountable, how she 
thinks of everybody except me ! 

Miss T. Say I'll call and give her some advice to-morrow. 
(gives money ^ Gk)od morning, Mr. Stubbs — and, as you pass, 
tell the washerwoman's daughter not to talk to the clowns at 
the beer shop — I'm always about! and look into the school, 
and see they mind their books — tell them Miss Trimmer's 
coming ! Good morning — good morning ! \JExit. 

Stu. Now that's the way she always stops me when I'm 
a-going to recommend her something comfortable! But what 
did she ask all those questions for ? I've a something 
as says I ought to put the young lady up to it ; and be 
hanged if I don't think it's something gentlemanlike ; so I'll 
dodge her along Love Lane, and see if I cannot do it hand- 
some, l^obody knows what's in him, no more than the goose 
with the golden egg ! {_Exit by the stile, 

END OP ACT I. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. — A richly-fwmished Drawing Soomj Glass 
DoorSf opening to the Garden. 

Enter CamtTjLA, from the Garden. 

Cam. I am just in time ! I saw Sir Algernon coming in 
with a letter — no doubt Sydney's — and now for our first 
talk of him. 

Unter Sir Algebkon, with a letter. Skryakt following. 

Sir A. When did this letter come ? 

Ser. Captain Courtown's groom brought it just now. 
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sir. He says his master sent him on, and will be here 
presently. [^a?»Y. 

Sir A, {looJci/ng over the letter^ Um — "He does not like 
to take me by surprise." But he does though — ^and very 
much. Well, I must accelerate this business, and take him 
by surprise, too. 

Cam, Why, Sir Algernon, you look perplexed! What 
Captain Courtown is this P 

Sir A. Ah I The tyrant who leaves her slaves to toil, 
without even the payment of a smile! 

Cam. How cruel, was it not? And have you transplanted 
those carnations, as I commanded ? And did you take great 
pains? 

Sir A, I did — ^with my own hands. 
Cam, Of course ; otherwise I should go and pull them up 
again. 

Svr A. And why did you not come to direct me P 
Cam, Because 1 felt so acutely, yesterday. 
iStr^. "For what? 

Cam, For your white kid gloves. But, really, I must 
teach you to dig. Tou turn up the ground as if you were 
stirring an egg, and going to eat it ! I hope you are not very 
much fatigued ? I hope you have not got a coup de soleil 1 
I ought to have held my parasol over you. 
Sir A, And why did you not ? 

Cam, Because I thought the sun would take the colour 
out. But who is this Captain Courtown P 
Svr A, Oh ! an officer in the Piebalds. 
Cam, But, being of the same name, is he no relation to 
you? 

^ A, Yes— a relation. 

Cam, I declare you seem reluctant to own him ! An uncle, 
or a cousin ? 
Svr A, Why — no- 
Cow. What ! A nephew ! Have you a nephew a Captain ? 
How proud you must be of him! But, dear me. Sir 
Algernon, what will the future Lady Courtown say to such 
a&ct? 

Sivr A, The future Lady Courtown ? That is just the 
person of whom I am going to talk — rather sooner than I 
should have ventured, perhaps, but for my nephew's unex- 
pected visit. He is heir presmaptive to the title, and caimot 
be too soon relieved from $ny ii^certitude respecting his 
prospects. 

Cam, Oh, certainly not ! (aside,) What a dear uncle ! 
Sir A, What think you of this place ? The old mansion 
is not amiss, you say. The park and grounds are aot devoid 
of some beauty. 

Cam. It's quite a Paradise! 

Sir A. The domains are of some 6x.teiiiV< — ^V^[iAT^\^u^^^T^'<QL^ 
to administer to all the en^oyDcueoL^A ^<^ xo^Xx^Ai^TBi^^P^ 
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Cam* Or else her wishes must be very inordinate. But I 
hope she will not need such a temptation as this. 

Sir A, (aside.) Charming disinterest! (aloud,) You 
think a suit, so warranted, would not be too ambitious ? 

Cam. I should think it very likely to succeed. 

Sir A. My nephew is the only near relation I have. I 
should wish him to reside with me when he can. Could 
there be any objection to that ? 

Cam, Certainly, none. 

Sir A. Ism aware that I have some peculiarities—have 
been a little spoilt in the world — and may appear a difficult 
person to live with. 

Cam. It must be a difficult person to think so ! Did you 
ever find such a one ? 

Sir A, I nerer tried. 

Cam. Were you a&aid of being refused ? 

Sir A. I should have taken measures to nm as little hazard 
as possible. Ladies do not always consider the mortal sting 
of a refusal. They do not think of the wretched plight of a 
rejected suitor — tne unconsoling character of that pity 
which is expressed in smiles — the prolific inventions oi the 
particular fault for which you would not suit — the cruel mis- 
givings respecting one's own merit — 

Cam. Aye, that must be worst of all ! 

Sir A. The necessity of cutting one half your friends, be- 
cause they know your misfortune, and the other half because 
you suspect they do — 

Cam. The difficulty of inventing maledictions to kill the 
cause of all this — 

Sir A. The obligation of flying from the world — 

Cam. The confusion of coming home, like a bad shilling— 
all veiT sad ! But you forget the loss of the beloved one 
herself? How do you apologize for not making that misery 
the first on your list ? 

Sir A. I kept it for the climax. 

Cam, No, you never thought of it ! There's fashionable 
gallantry ! To grieve, not for your loss, but for what people 
may say of it ! Oh chivalry, what a knight is this ! Disown 
him, Amadis ! Orlando, know him not ! (aside.) Sydney 
settled the business for himself in half the time ! 

Sir A, Proposals are very serious things. 

Cam. Oh, yes, I know. Many people are deterred from 
making them, because they don't know how — 

Sir A, (aside.) A challenge, as I live ! (aloud.) Til try if 
i"know how. 

Cam. (aside.) Now for it ! 

Sir A. "For whom, believe you, I have felt all these fears ? 
For whom have I deserted my old acquaintance — and devoted 
my future existence to this happy seclusion? For yoif, 
Camilla ! For ^ov. Enchantress ! 

Cam. (wUh momentary dismay.) For me! (reooverinff.) 
"Eia, ha ! For me ! This is, indeed, to be the preux Chevo' 
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Her! But who xnajr be tlie brave disconsolate for 
whom you treat so warily P You hare forgotten to 
mention him — ^who is it, Sir Algernon ? I hope I'm not too 
curious. 

Sir A. Scoffer ! I am serious. It is too late to elude me 
now. Be what you will hereafter; but for this once be 
frank, and take the hand I offer you. 

Cam. Tours! yowrs ! Stop, Sir Algernon! Tows! I 
lose sight of the jest. What is it ? What do you mean ? 

Sir A. Have not my actions spoken ? In brief, my admi- 
ration is boundless, and will not be denied. 

Cam. Sir Algernon ! my dear Sir Algernon ! for heaven's 
sake, don't frighten me so dreadfully I Surely my esteem 
for you, as my father's friend, has not been misconstrued? 

Sir A, (])egvnning to look aghast^ Esteem ! your father's 
friend! 

Cam. Of cotirse. Sir Algernon. Esteem— respect— the 
most profound respect ! 

Sir A. Bespect! (frying to re-atsvre himself.) I tow, 
that word was spoken with such a well feigned malice — I — I 
almost believed it i 

Cam, I protest, I not only respect but revere you ! 

Sir A. Perverse creature! If you think to sweeten my 
cup of joy by pouring it out so slowly, it will but lose its 
sparkle ! Thus let me spare us both ! {^Seizing her hand. 

Cam,, {struggling to disengage herself.) I'd rather not { I 
beg to be excused! Sir Algernon! I request — I beg — 1 
desire you will let me go ! Mercy ! That you should so fax 
forget your breeding — your time of life ! 

Sir A. {astowndedi and dropping her hand.) My time of life! 

Cam. Think what your nephew would say ! 

Sir A. My nephew ! 

Cam, Yes, and everybody else 1 [Is leaving the room. 

Sir A, Tm thunderstruck ! Stop, Miss Haythom ! stay ! 
If you have the countenance, regard me. 

Cam. I'm not aware that I've done anything to put me 
out of countenance — I hope gou will not. 

Sir A, You have made me your fool ! — 

Cam, I regret to hear you have been one. 

Sir A, You have made me the talk of the whole country! — 

Cam. Pm sorry they've been so much at a loss for con- 
versation. • 

Sir A, You have caused me to be congratulated, envied, 
pitied, ridiculed ! converted me into the reality of the very 
picture I have drawn of a rejected idiot ! 

Cam. For pity's sake. Sir Algernon, do not look so very 
angry! Pm sadly given to laughing, and cannot always 
help it ! 

Sir A. Ask your own ^ther, madam, if you h&^« "^^^^ 
encouraged me most perfidionaly \ Aj^^ ^^ccdl Si V^ X^ax^ 'c^sN. 
idltyott promised — compTOixuaQd mevo«i^i^ Vj ^^^ ^wsasu^ ^"t 
the met six months. 
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Cam, My father in the plot ! 

Sir J, No, it was not necessary ! I have felt your own 
conduct to be plot enough — and so has he ! His devotion 
to your happiness has kept him out of our way, as it does at 
this moment — misled him into every plan for throwing ua 
together — and been rewarded, like mine, with heartless 
duplicity ! 

Enter Hatthoen. 

Hay, Well, Sir Algernon, I hope your crony here has 
accounted for her desertion ? I hope you have not disputed 
any more about the carnations, and her pocket paradise, as 
she caUs it ? Oons, I think you dig to admiration ! 

Sir A. Miss Haythom has been quite herself — more so 
than ever — incomparable ! 

Hay. Saucy as ever ? Her old tricks ! A rare eye for 
fun ! — and, odds ! it's my belief you've been saying something 
very funny just now ! 

Sir A. Ask him, madam — ask Mr. Haythom if he expected 
this result I Ask him if he is not astoimded — paralysed ! 

Hay, How !— I ! —Result ! Why, what's the matter ? 

Cam, I'm grateful at least that the plan was not my 
fiEither's. 

Hay, Zounds ! what's all this ? She hasn't refused you, 
surely ? 

Sir A, Call it what you please, sir— what you please. 

Hay, BefusedP She hasn't! Nonsense! It's no such 
thing! Refused the most desirable estate — connection, I 
mean — in the whole county ! a connection that's been the 
imiversal passion of all the mothers and daughters for the last 
thirty — ahem ! — four or R^e years ! Don't believe a word of 
it ! The thing's impossible ! 

Sir A, Pray don't consider yourself in any way com- 
mitted to me, Mr. Haythom. I feel myself truly indebted 
to the young lady for proving my folly before it was too late, 
and turning my views to prospects more suited to my time of 
life, I quite join in her merriment — ^I — ha, ha ! — laugh with 
all my heart I 

ScNf, {Apart to Camilla..) There !— other views! He'll marry 
somebody else, and you've lost twenty thousand a-year I But 
I'll bring you to your senses ! I'll send you to a lunatic 
asylum! Til teach you respect! I'U marry you by ad- 
vertisement to the first rogue that's only known by initials ! 
{To Bib. Al&srsov,) Odds, Sir Algernon, the girl will come 
round fast enough ! It's only a bit of overmuch devil in her ! 
Her mother refused me till she was past forty, and then it 
turned out she meant to have me all the time ! {To CamillaJ) 
Come into the garden, you baggage ! Come out, and listen to 
reason ! — oons, twenty thousand acres of it ! 

Cam, Au rewir^ then, Sir Algernon ! Tm so glad you are 
not angry} You. cazmot think now a laugh \>ecomfia ^ou\. 



\ 
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Ha, ha, ha ! I am going to admire the carnations, and put a 
finishing touch to Paradise ! 

ITrips out, followed 5y Haythobn. 
Sir A, Eefused, like a dose of poison ! I tingle from head 
to foot ! Refused hy a coimtry girl ! The pride of the vil- 
Ictge J The idol of the squires ! I shall be grinned out of 
society! The whole world will be a laughing hysDna! and 
the only comfort left will be to dream of vengeance, and find 
it another jilt ! 

Enter Sbevant. 

What the devil do you want ? 
Ser, Miss Trimmer, sir — 
Sir A, And what the devil does she want ? 

[JExit Seevawt. 
Enter Miss Tbimmbb. 

What Gorgon is this ? 

Miss T. (with a stately cttrtsey,) Good morning. Sir Al- 
gernon. 

Sir A, Madam, I am proud. I — you — Do me the honour, 
ma'am, to be seated. [.They sit. 

Miss T. We are strangers. 

Sir A. To my misfortune. 

Miss 21 Fm glad you think so. I have only seen you at 
church. 

Sir A, I eannot say I — 

Miss T. No — ^you didn't see me ; you were too busy look- 
ing at the young lady you took. Never mind, if I looked at 
yoUf I was just as bad, you know. I'm glad you go to 
church. 

Sir A, 1 am happy, ma'am, to be an object of so much 
interest to you. May I ask, if you have favoured me on 
business of any sort ? 

Miss T. Yes ; of a very odd sort. 

Sir A. Will it please you to proceed ? 

Miss T, I shall come to it quite soon enough. I've not 
done looking at your fine house yet — all newly furnished, 
they tell me — decorated, as if you meant to fascinate a 
young bride — ^very rich ! You ought to do a great deal of 
good. 

Sir A, I have every disposition, madam. 

MSxs T, Fm glad to hear it — there's plenty of opportunity 
— and some years still to make up for lost time. 

Sir A, Madam! 

Miss T, Don't be angry — time will move ; and the smoother 
we let it go, the less we jolt over our good looks. Tve always 
tried to be patient on that account, for I was considered a 
beauty myself — a long time ago. 

Sir A, (aside,) So I should imagine ! 

Miss T. But you have worn better than I have. You 
have been flattered and cherished in the NvoT\d^\\3K<i«\!A.^ ^^ 
your prospects realized; and t\ye simie'w\i\^,VXa5?c^l«ws^ 
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ago, was the road to so many' hearts, has become fixed, like 
a right of thoroughfisire. 

Sir A. Excuse me, Miss Trimmer, had I the happiness of 
knowing you thirty years ago ? 

Miss T. No — you never knew me. A picture of you in 
those days would, perhaps, be a little too &esh for you now 5 
but a marble bust would have very few more lines, 

Sir A, I am persuaded you have seen me, though I cannot 
say I have a very distinct recollection of thirty years ago. 

Miss T. I dare say not— the more the pity. 

Sir A, I could believe you regard me with something like 
reproach ! 

Miss T. No ; I never reproach people. I give them good 
advice, and leave the rest to conscience. Vm. come to give 
1/ou some advice. 

Sir A. Tm very much obliged. 

Miss T. So you ought to be. Report says you are going 
to be married. 

Sir A, Is that reported ? 

Miss T. Yes \ and I advise you not. She won't do for 
you— she's too young. 

Sir A, (aside.) In the name of Hecate, is she come to 
propose herself? 

Miss T, She coquettes with you, because, I suppose, her 
father thinks it's a good thing ; but you held better think 
twice. 

Sir A, Have you any reason, madam, for saying so ? 

Mxss T. You won't admit the disparity of age, then ? 
Well, she likes somebody else better. 

Sir A. Are you speaWng of what is probable, or what you 
know? 

Miss T, Of what I know. You are happy as you are — at 
least, you may be, if you choose j and why shoidd you con- 
demn yourself to a life of jealousy that will only be laughed 
at J and lose your time in repenting follies, when we've none 
of us enough to attend to our sins ? 

Sir A, Madam, I consider what you have sidd requires 
proof. 

Miss T. I don't', know who would require it but yourself— 
it is only a matter of course ; but if nothing else will con- 
vince you, what wUl you say when I tell you that Miss 
Haythom had, this morning— [^Stops to arrange her dress. 

Sir A. Oto on, madam— I attend — 

Miss T. Here, in your own park— \^The same. 

Sir A. Yes. 

Miss T, A very intense — \8e%il%ng herself. 

Sir A. Head-ache — heart-ache— tooth-ache ? 

Miss T. {fwning fuU upon him.) Interview with a young 
gentleman ! 

Sir A. {starting up.) Hey I are you sure of this P 

Miss T, Yes ; I was an eye witness. [Risif^, 

Sir A, (apart,) If this is not shmder, it is the most deU- 
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cious truth that ever stunned me ! I shall shame her-*break 
her proud spirit— be even with her yet ! 

Miss T, You see it will not do for grey hairs to aspire to 
green myrtle wreaths ! 

Sir A. Madam, I feel quite assured that you must be a 
friend of, at least, thirty years ! 

Miss T, You will do well to imagine it, and be advised to 
give up this project— 

Sir A. I have no project — none. Miss Haythom is as 
free from any views oi mine as you are yourself — 

Miss T, Vm. glad to hear it— I was afraid you were 
going to make yourself ridiculous— and now I should go 
away, but I want to make you benevolent. It may seem 
strange for an old maid and a man of fashion to talk of 
feelings; but we had them once, and the recollection should 
seal our lips to young imprudencies, which it has become 
our duty to remedy. The young woman, from what I hear of 
her, is not one to commit herself lightly — her heart is en- 
gaged, and you have influence with her father to make her 
happy. 

Sir A, With whom ? You have not told me with whom / 
Of course your laudable concern for propriety compelled you 
to learn that ? 

Miss T, Pm glad youare so eager to serve her ; but who he 
was you must learn from herself! I did not see him close, and 
my eyes are not so good as they have been ; but I remember 
something of his likeness formerly in a young officer, who 
has long ceased to be either officer or young— the blue sur* 
tottif of scrupulous fashion — the soldier's cap, worn tastefully -i 

aside to show the glossy curls, then raven black— the crim- 
son stripes, down to the flashhig spur that urged a dappled 
roan with silver mane — 

Sir A. A dappled roan! (aside) 'Tis very like myself! 

Miss T. No, pardon me— the horse to-day was grey. 

Sir X To-day— aye — ^to-day's the question— (aw(^.) That 
old roan, Scarborough ! What recollections I (aloud.) But 
to-day! What saw you else, Madam? you surely heard 
something ? 

Miss T, A parting token only that all rivalry is too late— 

Sir A, A kiss! I hear it! Yes— and that hand— five 
minutes after — just burning from the villain's lips — 

Miss T, You kissed yourself? 

Sir A, By Heaven, no! (aside,) She drew it back in 
scorn! 

EiUer Sebvant. 

Ser, Captain Courtown is just arrived, Sir. {Ilxit. 

Sir A, My nephew ! Plagues ! at such a moment ! 
Clandestine meetings— kisses— scorpions ! What know you, 
madam, of thirty years ago ? 

Miss T. Be less excited— I'm an. oVfli ^otaas^ «dl^-3cs^'^\»» 
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suspected of bad taste— be wise in time ; and so good mom* 
ing— 

Sir ^ STo ; we most talk further— I beg joa will not go 
—here, in the library— 

Min T. Yon hare a better memoij than yon confess to— 
but I doubt yonr heart ! [A shows her imto ike next room. 

JEMer Stdsxt, 

Syd. My dear nnde ! 

Sir A, My dear Sydney ! 

Stfd. Yonr last letter gare sndi an aoeonnt of yonr delights 
here that I could not help nmning down, though not in- 
Tited. 

Sir A. Excellently timed — yon could not have hit the 
moment more precisely— Here's happiness enough for a dozen 
of us! And how's the Colonel? How's the Major,' hey? 
Both bachelors, of course ? 

Syd, Oh yes, of course ! They were unlucky enough to 
let their chance slip by, and are now, as might be expected, 
refused at every change of quarters. 

Sir A. Befuised ! It serves them right ! What businest 
has a man to marry whilst he's fit for anything else ? Be- 
fiised, as might be expected ! (aside,) Impudent coxcomb ! 
(cUoud,) The girls of this generation are not worth a thought! 
Their mothers had more taste, a thousand times— 

l^d. Why, unde, I have not the advantage of recoUectiog 
their mothers. 

Sir A, They gave themselves no aire then. But the 
world has gone stark mad, all of a sudden ; and Miss in her 
teens will *' beg to be excused" from birtb^ fortune, fashion, 
and regimentals into the bargain! (suddenly observing,) 
Hey ! the crimson stripes ! Moracles ! GDhe blue surtout ! 
The fora^g cap ! 

8yd, This is our undress — I hope you like it ? 

Sir A, Admirable ! Yes, the dress exactly ! And who's 
your companion ? Captain what ? You didu t come alone? 

8yd, Quite alone— all the way from my quarters in 
Surrey— 

Sir A. Indeed ? I hope you didn't come all the way with- 
out stopping ? 

Syd, A minute or two at an inn, about twenty miles from 
this — that's all — 

Sir A, Oh, that's all ? And how goes on your stud, hey, 
Sydney ? What's become of the old grey ? 

Syd, As full of mettle as ever — ^brought me here at twelve 
miles an hour — 

Sir A. Oh, you rode Aim, did you ? (aside) That settles 
it ! (aloud.) From your quarters in Surrey — from Blingston 
—aye— why surely it is somewhere thereabouts that my 
friend, Mr. Haythom, has a sister living? You don't 
happen to know her, do you ? 
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Syd, Oh yes — a— a little — we get invited by all the neigh- 
bourhood — iVe dined there more than once. 

Sir A, More than once ? How very kind ! And, now I 
think of it, Mr. Haythom*s daughter was staying there last 
winter. Did you ever meet with her ? 

Syd. Miss Haythom ? Yes — I've met her more than 
once too. 

Sir A. Truly ? You'll be surprised to hear she is staying 
here now — I'm afraid she has forgotten you ; but you can 
soon renew your acquaintance. The most ingenuous, imso- 
phisticated piece of simplicity in all nature ; and enough, I 
nope, to make you forget the pleasures you leave behind— 

Sifd. 1 dare say she will, uncle ; especially as you commend 
her so highly. 

Sir A. (aside) A young hypocrite! But I'll match 
him I 

8yd. And now, as I am too dusty to be producible in a 
drawing-room, I'll beg you to excuse me whilst I prepare to 
make the agreeable. 

Sir A. By all means make yourself as killing as you can— 
a sparkling girl — enough to have brought you all the way 
on purpose. Yes, go and make yourself producible^go ! 

Syd. I'll do my best, uncle, depend on it ! (aside.) Upon 
my life, she said true ! He is changed, with a vengeance ! 

IJSxit. 

Sir A, And this is the return for all I've done for him! 
I'll not accuse him upon what I know — he shall not have the 
power of denial. With my own eyes I'll detect and shame 
him, and then turn him from my doors — an outcast and a 
beggar! {_Exit, 

Enter Cheeet (looking about for Camilla.) 

Che. 1 wonder why she ran away from the old gentleman? 
Surely he didn't catch her with the young one ? If I could 
but see her — Hey ! Here comes Q^aby ! What now ? What a 
fuss he's in ! 

Enter Stubbs (peeping in from the garden.) 

Stu. (not seeing her) Miss Haythom won't come a-nighst 
me, because I've been a running after her all this morning ! 
I aint so ugly as all that, I know ! But one always finds 
young women so contrary ! I wonder if I may venture to 
look for her here ? 

Che. Well, Gaby ! What are you so out of breath about, 
that your breast-pin can hardly skewer you together ? 

Stu. I want to see Miss Haythom — no time to be lost ! 
Do run and tell her, Mrs. Cherry, that a gentleman has got 
something particular to say ! 

Che. That would be telling two stories at once ; for 
you never had anything particular to say in your life ; and 
as for the other part of your maa^^j^'a^ >&'% ^ \aa»«t o^ 
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opinion. What has set you running after Miss Haythom, 
all of a sudden ? Why can't you keep to Miss Trimmer ? 

Sfu, That's nothing to you; and I don't mean to tell 
secrets to anybody as aint concerned. Every moment you 
lose is ruination ! You aint nothing soft about you. 

Che. No, Gaby ; you have the advantage of me there. 
But what do you mean by ruination ? 

8iu, Buination ? Why, diskivery ! 

Che. And what have you done to be discovered ? 

Stu. Me! 

Che, Yes, you! What has Miss Haythom discovered 
about you ana Miss Trimmer ? and what are you afraid she's 
going to tell — eh, Mr. Gtiby ? 

Stu, Who was that as rang at the hall door a while 
ago? 

Che, Miss Trimmer ; come to complain of you herself. 

Stu, Miss Trimmer! 

Che. Yes; and Mr. GHIls says she came in with as 
ominous a look as ever he saw. 

Stu. It's all up !— it's blown ! What business has she to 
be shut up with Sir Algernon, with her hominous look? 
'Taint right ! 'Taint as it ought to be ! 

Che. This comes of meddling with ladies, G-aby. You 
don't understand them. Mr. G-ills, who's a good judge, 
says Miss Trimmer is a very dignified lady, and fit to be 
seen in London ; whilst you 

Stu, (fiercely.) And what does he say of mo ? 

Che. Oh! don't burst your button-holes, Gbby! He 
says, if you arc not quite fit to be seen in London, there's no 
doubt you're an honor to the country. 

Stu. Hush! Hero she is! 

Jte-enter Ci3liLLA (stealthily from the garden.) 

Cam, My dear Mrs. Cherry, I've been wanting you so 
much! 

Che, La, miss ! what's the matter ? 

Cam, My schemes are all ruined ! 

Che, Why, the Captain went up stairs whistling ! 

Cam, You are a witch, I see ; and nothing loss can help 
me now, for vou have not guessed all. (Sttjbbs makes her a 
sign to send AiiEBBY away!) But what is that person making 
faces at ? 

Che. He has a great secret, ma'am. 

Cam, Then why doesn't he tell it? Nobody has any 
secrets from you, 

Stu, Oh, ma'am, in that case— it's all blown ! 

Cam, What does he mean ? 

Stu. The turn-stile I 

Cam. What? 

Stu. Love Lane ! 

Cam, Hey! 

Stu, The Captain ! 
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Cam. Mercy! 

Che, Why can't you gabble it out ? 

Stu, I did myself the honor to whistle, ma'am, when I 
see Miss Trimmer, but it was too late ; so, thinking you'd see 
from my appearance that I had nothing to say but what was 
gentlemanlike, I ran after you fit to burst ; but you wouldn't 
stop ; and, in the meantime, up she comes to do her duty to 
society, and tell Sir Algernon all about it. 

Cam, Tve a great mind to drown myself in the fish-pond ! 

Che. Don't l^ frightened ! Sir Algernon doats on Captain 
Sydney! 

Cam, He*ll cat him off with a shilling ! IVe ruined him for 
eyer ! 

Stu, No, miss ! not a bit ! If that's all, don't be down- 
hearted ; for there's nobody ruined but yourself ! She never 
see him afore, and don't know who he is. 

Cam, But the description ? 

Stu, What does that signify ? GPhere's lots of soldiers in 
the next town, and here comes one just now, on a piebald 
horse. 

Cam, Stop ! Let me see ! riding up the parks. What was 
it Sydney said about Major Stock ? That's his trot — there 
can't be two people like that. Run! Cut him off before he 
gets to the house ! — take his horse, and tell him to come 
to the shrubbery. Run, I say, run I IJSxit Sttjbbs. 

Che. What's the plan, ma'am ? What's the Major to do ? 

Cam. Do ? do as he used to do. Dnll his raw wits to 
tread on each other's heels, till thewhole regiment isdead lame. 
I care not what he does, except what we'll make him do. 
We'U make him stand for the Captain. So fly to Sydney, 
fly ! and tell him he has not seen me for the last twelve- 
month ! 

Che, I see, ma'am ! And Miss Trimmer spied you with 
the Major — and so did I — and so shall Sir Algernon! 
You'll do, ma'am, by-and-byel nobody better! 

Cam. This is the very •* man for the crisis !" We are out 
of the worst half of the scrape, and now we'll jump the rest. 
[,Thei/ trip out exulUngly opposite ways; Camilla 
into the ga/rden, 

END OB SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 

The Shrubbery, 

Enter Majob Stooe: ; loolcing bach at Stttbbs wnd his horse, 
and then round about for CAAfiLLA. 

Maj. Heh ! That fellow wants a bumping in the Biding 
School ! — where is she ? On the look out ! Heard I was 
coming from young Courtown, and getting tired of playing 
the coquette! {looking back.) Deuced savage little mare! 
The wife of all others for a soldier ! If she gets him down 
she'll kick his brains out ! 

Enter Camilla. 

Cam. {in military style) Who goes there ? 

Maj. Ah, the very presence to drive away the gloom of 
absence ! — blank, horrible, and downright hideous ! 

Cam. The presence or the absence ? I see you have not 
lost your talent for riddles, Major — 

Maj. Heh ! The old quarrel already !. The truth is, I 
can't always afford to let people see my meanings {signifi' 
cant of his tewier feelings) not to their full extent. 

Cam. Of course not — of course ! And so tangle them, 
like your awkward squad, to fire blank cartridge in 
each other's faces. But never mind — It is so long since 
we met that I intend to be merciful, and ^\q ail sus- 
picious meanings the benefit of the doubt. And so now 
I want to know how you do — when you saw my aunt- 
how the regiment has gone on since I gave up the comxhand 
— and as many other pieces of news as you can cram into 
the crevices. 

Maj. (aside) Oh, she's coming to! {aloud) I saw your 
dear aunt yesterday*— full trot to a court martial for dis- 
orderly conduct — but had'nt time to say more than two 
words — which ended in a sentence of fifty lashes. 

Cam. My poor aunt 1 

Maj. Accused being a notorious character, and punished 
several times before for pawning regimentals, repeated fits of 
drunkenness, and knocking down the drill sergeant. Oh, 
beyond all comparison the most charming woman in the 
three kingdoms ! Blooming as ever ! Spirits quite astonlBh- 
ing! 

Cam. Certainly, under all circumstances, very astonishing! 
But what of yourself ? • 

Maj. Oh, worked to death! Colonel Martinet always 
invalided — and obliged to do everything — never have a day's 
rest — and considered by all the service a mere old woman, 
only fit to drink tea and chatter scandal. 

Cam. Well, I'm quite of your opinion ! But what is it 
that gives us the extreme good fortune of seeing you here? 
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Maj. (aside) G-ood fortune ! Heh ! It's come to that ! 
{aloudj The most absurd report m the world, which people 
have spread about you — who deserve to be drummed out of 
society for ill-nature and defamation. 
Cam, Me? 

Maj. They say you only came to field days to admire 
young Courtown— and that your aunt encouraged it — witli 
a full determination to marry him. 

Cam. Oh, upon my word, my aunt has no idea of the 
kind ! I hope you contradicted it ? 

Maj. Make it a rule to contradict everything— no discipline 
without it — though Squad and Skirmish maintain it still. 
But Squad, you know's a fool, and as for Skirmish, there's 
no doubt at all ; everybody takes the opinion of the major, 
and pronounces him another. 
Cam. Quite right ! 

Maj. So finding Courtown wanted leave, and knowing you 
were staying here with his uncle, whom I recollect formerly 
in the regiment, I thought I had best come down to prevent 
the appearance of anything particular ; and, in fact, create a 
diversion. 

Cam. The very thing ! You couldn't have done me greater 
service. I'll have you guard me from morning till night ! 
Maj, Like a dragon ! 

Cam. And if Captain Courtown dares to be presumptous — 
Maj. Breathing fire and brimstone. 

Cam. Try him for insubordination, and dismiss him my 
service ! 

Maj. Heh ! You should marry a soldier ! 
Cam. If I don't, I won't marry at all. 
.Jf<z;. I say, who's that old gentleman at the window 
yonder ? 

Cam, What do I care ? I don't mind anybody whilst I'm 
under your protection, {(mde.) Exquisite Cherry ! There's 
uncle Algernon — that is to be ! 

Maj. And so you mean to marry a soldier ! 
Cam. Yes ; if a soldier means to marry me. 
Maj. But not to live in barracks ? 

Cam. Then why should I go into the army ? How could I 
see service? 

Maj, My front room looks upon the drill ground — 
Cam. Indeed! 

Maj. And the back upon the field ^^where they teach the 
young trumpeters. 
^am. Charming ! Do they practice a great deal ? 
Maj. At it from daylight — except to make room for the 
young drummers ! And yet people imagine a life in barracks 
monotonous ! 

Cam. Wonderful! 

Maj. And then how interesting the military duties of a 
soldier's wife ? 

Cam, Particularly if he happens to be coTaEMwi^Mi^Q.^ciCt\ 
Maj, She must sit at her window and -w^A.g^i ^^lo ^om^'^ 
into to paradd— * 

B 
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Cam. Who misses stable duty— 

Maj. Who rides his charger for a hack — 

Cam. Who wears a false moustache, or appears with a 
stain on the character of his band box. 

Maj. She must patronise the wife of the messman and 
paymaster, to learn who's in arrear and who's in adyance — 

Cam» Who turns hb jokes upon the colonel, or his heels 
upon his creditors — 

Maj. Live in strict confidence with the regimental doctor, 
to show who shams ill — 

Cam» Cherish the last new cornet for miscellaneous tales 
before he knows the consequence — 

Mc^. Grive his washing to the greatest gossip to know all 
the breaches of discipline — 

Cam. And collect twigs for a rod in pickle, whenever it 
may be convenient to mi£e an example. 

Maj, That's it! /shall be commanding officer soon. 

Cam. What a happiness for the regiment ! 

A/q;. And if you've no objection to transfer the suspicion 
I talked of from that young fellow to me^ — 

Cam. Not the slightest ! 

Mc^. And consent to come into the Piebalds. 

Cam» To be sure I will ! 

Maj. Then it's all done ! 

Cam, Oh, no, it isn't 1 I'm peculiarly situated, and can't 
go into the army unless Sir Algernon consents. 

Mc^. He ! What has he to do with it ? 

Cam, He's a very dear friend. I consider him quite a re- 
lation. 

Maj. But your father ? 

Cam, So does he. 

Maj. Then I'll go and ask Sir Algernon now directly ! 

Cam. No— wiU you? 

Maj, Yes, that I wiU ! 

Cam. Delicious ! And PU go and hear the answer ! 

Maj. Hurra! 

Cam. Left shoulders forward ! March ! [Exewnt, 

SCENE U.-^The Drawing-Boom. 
Enter Miss Tbimmsb, /rom the Library. 

• 

Mise T. He has forgotten all about me— but I won't go 
home yet. Here's a great deal of business, and I've only 
just begun. 

JSnter Haythobn, from the garden. 

May. ELillo, you baggage, have I got you at last ! 

Mise T, Heyday! Who are you? 

Say. Oons ! it aint my baggage ! 

Mxis T. How d'ye do, Mr. Haythom — 
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Hay, YouVe the advantage of me, ma'am ? 

Miss T. I dare say. 

Hay, I didn't know I had the honor of any acquaintance 
hereabout — ^perhaps you'll teU me how you know my name's 
Haythom ? 

Miss T. By the peculiar kindness with which you meant 
to address your daughter — it's just what I looked for. 
Come, sit down — I want to talk to you — \}h^ sit. 

Bay, GHad to make your acquaintance, ma'am — Hi&a. ? 

Miss T. No— Lliss — 

Hay, I'm sorry to hear it, ma'am — 

Miss T. So am I. 

Hay, Ha, ha, ha ! Come, I like that ! That's straight 
forward ! I never knew a single lady before that did'nt say 
she was so from choice — 

Miss T, You look very good-natured — 

Hay, So I am — when I have my own way. 

Miss T. And I dare say you've not got a very bad heart ? 

Hay, At your service, Miss — 

Miss T. Trimmer ! 

Hay, Trimmer! 

Miss T. Well then, as you place it at my service, I mean 
to take a few liberties with it. 

Hay, The more the better. 

Miss T. What business have you to call youp daughter a 
baggage ? 

Hay. Because she treats me like a blockhead. 

Miss T. Well, and Come now, do'nt be angry — it's 

only between friends — don't you think she treats you as you 
deserve ? 

Hay. No — that I don't ! 
'^ Miss T. What would you have done, when you were just 
beginning to turn the heads of the young girl&, if anyone had 
recommended you to marry an old worn-out flirt of fifty ? 

Hay, I should, have recommended him to go to Bedlam. 

HiRss T, Then how can you blame your daughter for not 
falling in love with Sir Algernon ? 

Hay. How do you know I've done that ? 

Miss T, You can't say you haven't. You've a truth-tell- 
ing, honest face, and it's plain enough you call her a baggage 
because she won't be called " my lady." D'ye think she has 
not the same feelings as you had ? 

Hay. Why — um — it ain't a case in point. Human nature 
differs ; and I was, no denying it, a devil of a fellow for the 
young 'uns. 

Miss T. And suppose any man were to say she's not your 
daughter ? 

Hay, I'd Jay him sprawling. 

Miss T. And what would you say to Aer, if she didn't take 
after her father ? 

Hay, I'd say she was an unnatural hussey. 

Jlfm T, Then, you see, it is a caia© m i^m\>. 'fi>^^'^^J'^*aK^"^> 

B 2 
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you may not have thought of it, hecause she has been un- 
datifiil — careless of your happiness — wanting in affection ? 

Hay. My girl ! wanting in affection ? Q-od bless her \ 
the first words she could put together were to pray for her 
old Dad ; and all her Uttle schemes have been to please me. 
She'd give her life for me as freely as a pin. 

Miss T. Then how do you know that tlie little scheme 
which has come to light to-day is not for the same purpose ? 

Hay, What scheme ? 

Miis T. You've not heard it, then ? I've told Sir Alger- 
non, and may as well tell you. The child has set her heart 
on some one else. 

Hay, A soldier ? 

Miss T. Yes. 

Hay. That accounts for the Armif List! {jumps u^.) 
Damme, 1*11 soldier him ! 

Miss T. {rising,) I admire your parental feeling. It may 
please Heaven to deprive her, some day, of a father to whom 
she has been so good and dutiful ; and, doubtless, you would 
leave her to one who would devote his life to repay her care 
for vou ? 

Hay. To be sure I would ! 

Miss jT, How know you that this soldier may not be such 
a person ? 

Hay, He's not ; else why didn't she tell me ? 

Miss T. Because you call her baggage, and discourage her 
confidence. If you mean to deserve her duty, let her have a 
voice in her destiny. Give her advice, if you will ; but not 
the curse of deaf and blind authority. Examine this lover's 
pretensions ; if they are fair, let her choose for herself. 
Your heart goes with me, I know j never mind your head — 
that wDl follow in time. 

Hay, Why, Miss Trimmer, it aint of much account, 
that's the truth, for it gets me into more trouble than 
eaough. You've a way of convincing folks that is quite 
pleasant. What a pity you should be an old — hem — Here's 
Sir Algernon ! 

Enter Sir Algebvoit, wrth Chebbt. 

Sir A, There's Mr. Hay thorn — there he is. The matter 
concerns him, not me. 

Hay. Nothing about my daughter ? 

Sir A, Perhaps you may approve of it — thhik it all 
correct. 

Hay. Odds, Mrs. Bounce, what makes you look so like a 
Methodist ? This must be an earthquake, at the least ! 

Che, (demurely,) I wish it was nothing worse, sir. 

Hay. Worse than an earthqiiake ? 

Che. Don't be alarmed, sir. Miss Hay thorn is in no dan- 
ger — personally. 

Sir A. Not personally. Oh, no ! On the contrary, she 
seems remarkably happy. 
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Hay. Remarkably happy— no danger — and worse tlian an 
earthquake ! What does it all mean P 

Mtss T. Don't be a&aid. I think I saw the earthquake 
come — on a grey horse — 

Sir A. Blue surtouty crimson stripes, and foraging cap ! 

Che. Yes, sir ; I've thought it my duty to say that a gen- 
tleman of that description has been niding about the premises 
aU the morning ; and though I should be very sorry to get 
Miss Haythorn into trouble, you will perhaps like to see 
from Sir Algernon's window what's going on. 

Say, Oons ! The soldier ! (rushing' out. Miss Tbiumeb 
9top8 him,) 

Miss T, Your promise! 

Sir A, Stay, Mr. Haythorn — a moment more or less can 
be of no importance when the interviews have been so fre- 
quent. It is as well to take with you such information as 
may guide your proceedings reasonably. 

Hay, I won't 1 Haven't I got information enough ? 

Miss T. No ! not tiU you've learnt wisdom from the parish 
fool ! Be quiet, can't you ? 

Sir A. Cherry, you may go. 

Che, I've tried to do my duty, sir ; and hope I've given 
Mr. Haythorn satisfaction. 

Say, I will have it ! 

Che, Miss Haythorn is a sweet young lady, and if you'd 
be so good as not to tell what I've said— 

Sir A, That will do. 

Che. For though it's my duty — 

Say. Pshaw! 

Miss T, Be quiet ! 

Che, One always gets a bad character for doing it. 

\Curtsie8y and exit. 

Miss T. {to Sib Algebvon.; You are called generous. 
Be proud indeed, by feeling you have cause, and gain more 
happiness than you seek, by standing the poor girl's friend ! 

Sir A, With all my heart ! 'Tis what I was about to do ; 
and the shortest way of dohig it is to apprise Mr. Haythorn 
that the young man on whom she has bestowed her preference 
is of good fismuly, and in a good regiment. 

Hay. Oh! 

Sir A, That his income consists of his pay ; and that 
fiirther than his present rank he is not likely to advance. 

Say, Eh? 

Sir A. His prospects having been ruined by his ingrati- 
tude and duplicity towards the only relation that has sup- 
ported, and now for ever discards him. 

Say, A ragamuffin ! (going,) 

Miss T. (stopping him.) Stay ! 

Unter Stditey in plain clothes. 
Sir A. (astonished,) Is it poBBl\i\e\— \B\\.^o\KRi^\ 
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Syd. Why should you doubt it, sir? You seemed sur- 
prised ! 

Sir J. Where do you come from ? 

Syd, From my own room. 

Sir A. {shaking his hand heartily.) I'm very glad to see 
you ! Upon my credit, I never was so surprised in my life ! 
My dear boy, Mr. Haythorn, my— my dear fellow, I can 
hardly get over it ! Miss Trimmer : my friend Mr. Haythorn. 
{introducing Sydney.) I did not think I could have been so 
happy! 

[^6oes to the back of the stage where Miss Tbiicheb 
is detaining Hatthosn. 

Syd, Heaven send she does not recognize me ! But for 
Cherry's preparation, this had been rather formidable to face 
out. 

Enter Seevant. 

Ser, Major Stock. \_Enter Ma Job ; exit Sebtakt. 

Hay, That's he! 

Syd. Major! 

Maj, Hah ! Took you by surprise, eh ? 

Syd, Indeed you have. Major ! I thought you many miles 
away. 

Maj, No saying where an old soldier is — everywhere and 
nowhere ! Always look after the youngsters'—and ran down to 
keep you out of mischief 

Syd, Upon my word, Major, you can't conceive how much 
I feel indebted. 

[The rest come forward, CamiliiA enters listening, 
from the Garden, 

Maj. Besides, Sir Algempn and I are old comrades, though 
I havn't seen him since he left us. How is he ?— where is he ? 

Syd. There ! don't you recoUect him ? 

Maj, B^ pardon ; which ? 

Sir A. xovL do me infinite honour, Major Stock. It is 
indeed some time since I last saw you. 

Maj, Hah ! 'Gad it is ; longer than I thought for, seem« 
ingly ! I shouldn't have known you, that I shouldn't ! 
Never should have guessed you so much my senior ! 

Sir A. Beally^ — I — was not aware of it neither. It is a 
great satisfaction — ^very. (to Sydney.) You didn't know the 
Major meant to favour us ? 

Maj, He ? No, no ! Nobody knows what J mean ! No- 
body — nobody ! 

Hay. {bursting out ) Yes, but they do ! They know you 
• mean to make a fool of my daughter, if you can ! And, now 
I look at you, I think she's fool enough already ! They 
know what you are ! They know all about you ! They know 
you've ruined your prospects, and that all your relations 
have discarded you for ingratitude and duplicity ! 
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Maj. How ! 

Cam. (running forward in alarm,) Not a word, Major !— 
not a sylliable! Remember, it's your fether-in-law ! 

Hay, No, confomid me if it is ! Tm more like his grand- 
son! 

Maj. Ha! 

Cam, Yon must bear it all, and twenty times more ! I'll 
never have anybody that doesn't bear with my fether. 

Syd, {to Hatthoen.) Allow me, sir, to assure you — 

Hay, I won't ! 

Maj\ A field officer of the Piebalds.! 

Hay. I don't care what you are ! Where you are, you'll 
stick ! 

Cam, Be dutiful, I charge you ! 

Maj, I've received an insult ! 

Hay. You receive nothing but your pay ! 

Cam, You cannot quarrel with the Major — it's unnatural ! 

iPulls Haythoen away. 

Sifd. {holding back the Majob.) You cannot call out your 
father — ^its monstrous I 

Sir J, lam. bound to say, Mr. Haythom, that Major Stock 
is not the person whom I believed to be the object of this 
lady's choice. Nothing but the surprise of it prevented me 
from speaking sooner— 

Hay. Eh ? then the duplicity ? 

Cam, Is all a mistake ! 

Maj. And the affront P 

Syd. Intended for some reprobate not worth talking of. 

Maj. Heh ! Then I'm satisfied ! 

Hay, But why do you take such care that nobody should 
know what you mean ? 

Maj. 'Fon my life, I shouldn'i^haTe made the explanation 
so abrupt, but as matters have had , a beginning— and Sir 
Algernon is reckoned one of the fEunily— so very untoward 
and incomprehensible, it's better to come to it at once, for fear 
we misunderstand each other again, and go and talk it over 
in another room — and so quarrel outright. 

Sir A. Do I comprehend correctly. Major Stock, that you 
wish to speak to me in another room P 

Maj. Of course. 

Hay. Yes, but I mean to be one of the party though ; for, 
be shot if I don't misunderstand him again! 

Sir A. I am perfectly at your service, though I do not see 
how this business can in any way depend on me. This way, 
if you please 

[^Exit with Hatthobn amd the Majos into the Library. 

Cam. {aside^ One lover asking the other's consent ! Sir 
Algernon indignant — Major to the right-about — real male- 
factor acquitted— and a clean canvas to beg^ «» licsMi ^csvs^X 

Syd. {aside.) The old lady looks Tety \i«t^\ \\i»aL\i^N«t: 
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be attentive. {To Miss Tbimmeb.) I am unfortunate in be- 
longing to a profession, Miss Trimmer, which has made me 
a stranger in my uncle's neighbourhood. I trust he has the 
happiness to be near you ? 

Miss T, I trust it will prove a happiness. So you are his 
nephew ? 

Syd, Much more, if relationships were made by benefits. 

Miss T. Um — and another soldier, as I've collected, (aside,) 
Then this is the fancied rival — the ungrateful piece of dupli- 
city that was going to be discarded ! {to Camilla.) Come 
here, my dear. 

Cam. {aside.) Can she suspect? I must be simple — 
transparent as a barley-sugar kiss ! 

Miss T. And so you are fond of the army ? 

Cam, Yes — ^yes, ma'am. 

Miss T, Very fond, I should guess, to be contented with 
that old Major ? 

Cam, He was the only one of the regiment I could have to 
myself, ma'am — all the rest were disposed of — 

Miss T, I dare say — in shares ! 

Cam. Yes, ma'am. 

Miss T. Did you ever see this gentleman before ? 

Cam, I think I did, ma'am, {courtseying to Stdnbt,) I 
hope you're very well, sir. 

8yd, {bomny — then aside.) Too natural for plotting — 
good! 

3£iss T. {to him.) And you have been disposed of in shares, 
have you ? 

Syd. {sanctimoniously,) Pardon me, madam; if I am 
destined to a fortune like that which is promised to my 
friend, Major Stock, I would endeavour to make up the 
deficiencies of other desert by unimpeached sincerity, and 
have a right to trust in ^rfect afiection by never having 
betrayed the trust of others. 

Miss T, {as if recalling times past.) Betrayed the trust of 
others ! {tj him.) Don't forget that sentiment ! {to Cam.) 
And how came you to love the army, child ? 

Cam. I believe it was from reading "The Seven Champions 
of Christendom," ma'am. 

Miss T. {as before.) You have been brought up in the 
country, I suppose, and seen no world but what you could 
make jtor yourself ? 

Cam. Yes, ma'am — and a pretty world I have made of it ; 
where hearts are fond and faithful — noble and generous — 
disguise unknown — falsehood and treachery impossible — and 
all disposed to make each other happy ! 

Miss T, Others have done the same — till they lived longer 
in it. 

Cam. {observing that MiSS Tbihmeb t> touched by recol- 
lections.) And so, when a soldier came to woo me, I was 
prepared to see more in him than perhaps you would. 

Miss T, I understand. 
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Cam. {more assured of sympathy^ And adorned him with 
all the wild imaginings of a first love. 

Miss T. Poor child! 

Cam. I never could change afterwards ! Had he turned 
blackamoor, my eyes had made him fair ! A hunchback — he 
had been my heart's Apollo ; His merit tripled in another 
form had been but nothing, whilst the wide world could 
never match his third ! 

Miss T, ChUd, child, there is a nature in this feeling that 
does not harmonize with that old man of paste-board ! 

Cam. How know you there is nature in it ? 

Mtss T, You have known real love. 

Cam. And so haveyoa! And I'll not believe you came 
here to do me unkindness ! 

Miss T. I came to save Algernon Courtown from folly — to 
serve you if I could j and so I will ! 

Cam. Oh ! thanks, Miss Trimmer, thanks ! I am a wilful 
creature, and can feign with the unfeeling, but not again with 
you ! IKissing Miss Tbimmeb's futnd. 

Syd. (seizing and kissing the other.) Nor I, upon my soul, 
madam ! Your look would lay the spirit of deception in the 
father of lies himself ; and if there's any old gentleman that 
ever used you ill, only tell me where he is, and I'll cut his 
head off. 

Miss T. What ! The sincere gentleman ! So you are the 
blackamoor, too — and the hunchback — and the heart's 
Apollo ! And the eighth Champion of Chrijstendom has been 
taking refuge behind the Major of the Piebalds ! 

Cam. They are coming back. Now for the storm, and exit 
Major in a flash ! 

Re-enter SiB Algebnon, Majob, and Haythobn. 

How ! a dead calm ! 

Syd. The Major grinning with triumph. 

Maj. Heh! It's all settled. 

Cam. Indeed it's no such thing. Nothiag shall be settled 
without Sir Algernon's full approbation. 

Sir A. I know not why it should be of such importance. 
Miss Haythorn is the best judge of what will conduce to her 
happiness ; and, of course, her wishes must meet with the 
approbation of everybody. 

Cam. You consent ? 

Sir A. Assuredly. 

Cam. You are quite certain ? 

Sir A. Beyond a doubt. 

Cam. Yes ; but — perhaps you have not taken time to con- 
sider — ^perhaps you may change your mind — perhaps it is 
only to oblige me, against your better judgment ? Do you 
really and traly from your heart content ? 

Sir A, As freely as I consent to evet^^taxi:^ ^\5ClOs\.'V ^i'mn- 
hare no motive to prevent. 
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Cam. (confounded.) How very — overpowering — intensely 
kindl 

Syd, (aside.) Tangled in her own web ! (To Mias Teim- 
MSB.) Now, xuadam, if you come to aid the dibtressed, here's 
a choice occasion ! 

Maj. Eh! I told you it was an old attachment. (Ap' 
proaching her.) 

Cam. Get along ! Don't come near me ! There's another 

consent wanting still. Do you think I can do without my 

father's? (2b Havthohn.) Don't be in a hurry now ! Take 

time and weigh it well : I can wait, you know ! I can wait 

^ as long as you like ! 

Hay. Oons ! it's no use to wait ! I'm open to good advice 
when anybody knows how to give it me. (Looking at Miss 
Teimmee.) And I've no wish to stand in the way of my 
child's happiness. As you wouldn't marry to please me, 
marry to please yourself. The Major has only got to satisfy 
me about the funds or the rent-roll. And now I hope you'U 
make a good wife. 

Cam. Oh, that I don't promise ! I'm very bad tempered, 
very extravagant, jealous about nothing, and a most notorious 
flirt! 
\ Miss T. (aside to her.) Leave it to me, chUd ; you'll not 

find me a bad last resource. 
^ Cam. Miss Trimmer promises to Uve with me nine months 

in the year, parrot, lap-dog, and tortoiseshell cat ; the other 
three, I must have an opera-box, and open house for country 
cousins — balls, concerts, and masquerades at discretion, and 
sometimes without it ; and expect you to dine six days in the 
week at your club, to make you a rare husband ; unless you 
prefer seven at the barracks to maintain good order and dis- 
cipline. Come, my dear father, I'm ready for my scolding now. 
I'm BO happy, I can bear anything. But I don't think you'll 
scold me much ; for I'll not have a shilling for my fortune 
— ^not a penny, not a farthing, not the twenty thousandth 
fraction of a mite ; and I'll run in debt for my wedding- 
gown, and owe my diamonds, pearls, and rubies to no soul 
but the Major ! [^Exit into the garden, 

Say, She's in a transport ! She's going into hysterics ! 

[_Exit after her. 
Miss T. (to the Major.) She forgot that I must bring my 
monkey and the charity-schooL 

Maj. Oil, charming arrangement ! And now, as it's all 
concluded, I'll ask this young fellow to show me where I can 
jot down those matters to satisfy Mr. Hay thorn, who will 
else get into another puzzle — and depute him to act as my 
friend — and so make the confusion worse than ever. 

Syd. I shall not forget your instructions, Major, be 
assured. 

Maj. (to Sm AxGBBNON.) A subject on which all my 
j^ friends must triumph with me — for I've cut out scores of 
^ . rirale — ^and you amongst the number. {_Exit with Srsirsr. 

y 
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Miss T. A pleasant morning ! 

Sir A, Madam ! 

Miss T, What would you give to disappoint the Major of 
his triumph, and make him more absurd than yourself? 

Sir A. Ten years of life, by heaven! ten years of life ! 

Miss T. You've not so many to spare — 1*11 compoimd for 
five minutes' patience. Come where you'll not be seen — 
recover the fatigue of this dissembled suavity, and try if you 
can take advice. 

Sir A» Make but your promise good, and I'll take hem- 
lock ! {JExeimt into the lAhrary. 

END OP THIBD ACT. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— 2%c Lihrary, 
Sir Aloebnon and Miss Tbimubb, seated, ■ 

Miss T. What think you of this plan ? 

Sir A. I like it much. It falls in with one that I enter- 
tained some time ago, and for which I have the writings 
already prepared. 

Miss T, Then lose no time. The Major, as you heard, is 
making out his rent-roll ; and Mr. Haythorn's consent, once 
given, cannot be recalled. You must be beforehand ; he will 
then be in no hurry to close ; and the girl must be some- 
thins out of nature if she doesn't soon change the object of 
her fancy. I'll manage that. 

Sir A, (aside,) And so place her in my power ! 

Miss T, Now I must go. {rising.) 

Sir A. (rising.) Nay, I request — 

Miss T. I'm coming back. I mean to spend the day with 
you. 

Si/r A, 'Tis what I was about to beg. But don't go 
yet. I do not find myself so strange with you as is usual 
on first acquaintance ; some feeling, which I cannot define, 
comes over me ; some homelike confidence, which makes 
me listen to your counsel, as to a voice that has pecuHar 
privilege. 

Miss T, You have tried, as you imagine, all sources of 
interest, and find truth a novelty. 

Sir A, It is not that. The world ia not eo b^il Vsvi^Wtw^ . ^ 
many friends to hear it £com)\xad.l\>Qfiiii ^^ ^^^q^^^* ^'^^**^f":^ 
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haps you may possess an influence not usual and not to be 
explained, as is the case with some, and find its admission 
general ? 

Miss T. I wish I did 1 My lot is like the lot of most 
people who would make the world better j seldom to be wel- 
come ; often to be shunned ; to live in loneliness, and be 
forgotten — 

Sir A, (musinff.) It is singular! 

Miss T, I was within this hour forgotten j here, in your 
own house. 

Sir A. Not so. I was busied in comparing present 
with past occurrences ; living my life anew, and recal- 
ling familiar faces, whose fortunes Time has long since 
swept beyond research, to satisfy myself whether we have 
ever met before ; but further than an inward certainty, I 
cannot trace. 

Miss T. Don't trouble yourself. It is a thankless study 
that begins and ends with an old woman. And, remember, 
there's a young one waiting. 

Sir A, True. I must have been much rapt in other times ! 
I am not altogether what you found me this morning ; and 
begin to suspect the search for happiness is often vain, for 
the simple reason that we have left it behind. 

Miss T. The Major will have his answer. You'll be too 
late. 

Svr A, I do not know myself — there's something ails me. 
I beg you will return soon, (aside, as he rings the bell.) 
This girl shall now be humbled. I see her already, hopeless, 
helpless, at my feet ! 

Miss T. {watching him earnestly) He has not been happy, 
then ! But wHful stiU ! 

Enter Sebtant. 

Sir A, Did I not see Mr. Stubbs here ? 

Ser, He is here, sir. 

Sir A, I wish to speak with him. {J)ows to Miss Tbimheh.) 

Miss T. You must be speedy ! 

Sir A. Doubt me not. 

[Exit Miss T&iUfMEB, followed by Sebvant. 

This old woman — no ! — I cannot use so slighting a term ! 
When she saw me shrink from her rude reference to other 
days, her voice grew gentle, and her eyes spoke an interest 
for me which none have ever felt since, {pauses.) Where is 

this Stubbs ? Those other days ! What years have failed 

to melt them into distance, and soften their deep outline ! 
What cherished vanities — what novelties of self-indulgence — 
what troops of reckless, hollow-hearted friends, have whirl'd 
in one confusion thirty years, and left those days inmiove- 
able! 

Sebtant shews in Stubbs. 

Now, Mr. Stubbs. {to Sebvant.) Stay— I want some one else. 
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There should be two witnesses. Who shall it be? My 
faithfiil Cherry ? Yes — send me Mrs. Bounce. 

[Uxit Seevant. 

8ttt, (aside.) Now, what's he done with Miss Trimmer ? 

Sir A. (unlocking drawers^ and speaking abstractedly,) 
Excellent weather for the crops, Mr. Stubbs — growing 
showers, if we could only get it to rain — tenants all flourish- 
ing, if they could only pay their rent — quite contented, if 
they. didn't grumble. That's the average news, hey, Mr. 
Stubbs ? 

SiU. Yes, Sir Algernon, thereabouts, (aside.) He's put 
her in that cupboard ! 

Sir A. (continuing to search the drawers.) All anxious for 
a new landlord ? Looking out for an heir apparent ? 
Plenty of reports ? Plenty of reasons for my visit to the 
old mansion, no doubt ? 

Stu. I aint heard but one report, sir. 

Sir A, Aye — I thought so! Confound their vigilance! 
One report is worst of all ! A dozen may play at logger- 
heads — knock out each other's brains ; but one is the only 
child of everybody, and bears contradiction like a dragon ! 
What is it they say, Mr. Stubbs ? On what do they ground 
their predictions ? The lady is a beauty, of course ? 

Stu, Oh no, sir ; she aint accounted much of a beauty in 
our parts. 

Sir A, (taking out a box, and speaking abstractedly, as 
before.) Then your parts are verv dull parts, Mr. Stubbs. 
(sea/rching for the key of the boxJ) To do her justice, those 
eyes might sparkle on a throne ! 

Stu. It aint for me to speak, sir. 

Sir A. (having unlocked the box, turns to him.) It must 
be a strange neighbourhood ! Let us hear what they say ? 

Stu. If you insist, Sir Algernon, in course. To take her 
in the lump, sir, she aint populous with high or low. 

Sir A. Lump ! Take her in the lump ! (sea/rchvng the box.) 
Such a girl as that ! 

Stu. Ask your pardon, sir, but she aint just a girl. It's 
agreed universal she was forty-five, last grass. 

Sir A. (looks up.) Miss Hay thorn ! 

Stu. Lord, sir, I thought you was a-talking of Miss 
Trimmer! 

Sir A. Upon my life, Mr. Stubbs, your imagination would 
be the pride of Brootia ! 

Stu. (aside.) Then I may be a gentleman still ! 

Enter Chebby. 

Sir A. (taking out a roll of parchment.) Aye — here it is ! 
What maniac dreams have I not indulged since this was sent 
to me 1 But they are past ! There's "no \TXi"^e^cccMPC&»\^«v^- 
ing now I Here— give me tliat peru (^slgiw>i ^^«tws^ 
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Courtown. I deliver this as my act and deed. Now, Mr. 
Stubbs — witness to the signature of the said Algernon 
Courtown. 

Stu. {sitting dotvna/ndvoriting,) Gabriel Stubbs — agent, et 
csetera. Now, Mrs. Bounce, under me, if you please — 

Cke, (the same.) Cherry Bounce. 

Stu. Spinster. 

Che. (writes.) Spinster. 

Sir A. Yes, my dear Cherry ; for the present. 

Che. (writes.) For the present. 

Stu. Oh no, you've no call to say that ! 

Sir A. Never mind. That will do. Now read the first 
five lines to see what it's about. Blaze the news through 
the house, and begin with Mr. Haythom. Set your friends 
upon new speculations — give them gossip for the next twelve- 
month — invite them to an uproar — cut down an acre of oak 
trees for a bonfire — roast me a mad bull — and make the old 
hall a scramble for all the jilts in the county ! {_Exif. 

Che. Why, what's the matter ! He's going to marry Miss 
Trimmer. 

Stu. He aint going to do any such thing ! 

Che. You had better make haste ! 

Stu. For that matter, there aint any hurry. She'll keep. 
But 'squse me, if you please ; I must lose no time in reading 
this great bundle. 

Che. What's it all about ? What's all this curious writ- 
ing that looks like patterns for fancy work P It aint meant 
to be read ; or, if it is, I'm sure gou can't read it. 

Stu. Can't I! 

Che. Well, then, read away — whilst I have a peep in this 
box. (rummages in it.) It aint long since I saw Sir Algernon 
talking to something here — what could it be ? He trembled 
all over, as he did just now. Letters ! That's a lady's writ- 
ing ! But I mustn't read — that wouldn't be pretty ! "VlTiat's 
in this red morocco case? (opens it.) A picture! Dear! 
What a pretty creature ! Who can it be ? Somebody he's 
in love with — somebody that's to be my lady I 

Stu. (at his parchment.) Hillo! 

Che. (running to him with the picture in her hand.) You 
don't pretend you can make it out ? A\1iat are vou staring 
at? 

Stu, Lord ! Who'd have thought of this ? 

Che. How can I tell, when I don't know what it is ? 

Stu. Where did you say Miss Haythom was ? 

Che. In the garden, with her father. 

Slu. Then she shan't have any trouble with him, let it be 
how it will ! 'Squse me, Mrs. Bounce — I aint a moment to 
lose. There's things a-going to surprise you, and let that 
satisfy your curiosity till I can tell you the rest ! (runs out — 
Chbsby cefter him^ with the picture.) 

Che. Gaby, Gaby I What is it ? Tell me directly, Gaby ! 
You wretch ! lErit. 
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SCENE II.— 2%e Garden. 
Enter Haythobn a/nd Camilla. 

Hay. Tell ye there's no excuse! you made love to Sir 
Algernon like a cat on the house top — which, considering 
your sly afPair with the Major, aU the time, was scandalous ! 

Cam. How was I to know that a man of his age was not 
too wise to think of such nonsense ? 

Hay. Then, why did you fall in love with the Major? 

Cam. Because I thought he'd do, if I couldn't find any- 
body else. You are always talking to me about prudence, 
and the first time I'm prudent you find fault with me ! How 
was I to foresee you'd consent in such a hurry ? I'm sure 
you can say he has not got money enough, and put it ofi" for 
nine or ten years, or so ! 

Kay. And aid and abet you in playing the same game with 
a himdred other folks ! 

Cam, You are always having speculations of your own in 
something or other, and it's very hard I can't have a little 
speculation too. 

Hay. The girl's frantic ! Fve given my word to the Major j 
and if he makes out a decent income, I'll fix you, in spite of 
all your Army List ! 

JEnter Stitbbs. 

Ah, Mr. Stubbs, how d'ye do ? 

Stu. Your most obedient, sir — your's, ma'am, {winking 
hnowingly.) 

Hay. I'm always glad to meet you. I'm a bit of a land- 
lord, and you're agent for a great one, and give me a great 
deal of useful knowledge. 

Stu. You're very good, sir — I shall be happy to give you 
some now. {winks at Camilla.) 

Ho/y. You're a man of great responsibility. 

Stu. Pretty well, sir — on rent-days. 

hay. Aye, rent-days ! {to Camilla.) Just listen now to 
what you've lost, {to him.) Bents of twenty thousand acres, 
rU be bound ? 

Stu. More than that, sir. 

Hay. More than that ! {to Camilla.) D'ye hear ? {to him.) 
"Worth, I dare say, a pound an acre ? 

Stu. Why yes, sir — some of the worst of it. 

Hay. The worst of it ! {to Camilla.) D'ye hear that ? 

Stu. A fine catch for a young man to come into unex- 
pected, aint it, sir ? 

Hay. A young man ! What young man ? 

Stu. Sir Algernon's newy, sir — the Captain. ^ 

Hay. A nephew ! I never heard he had a nephew ! Did 
you, Camilla? 

Cam. He never told me bo. 

Stu. Oh, jes, ma'am \ A fine "jouiv^ genS(Ns?cQ»:a. *»i «^^s«^ 
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you see ! He's got him here now, and' took the ^st oppor- 
tunity to entail the estates upon him. 

Cam. Entail the estates ! 

Slu. Every stick and stone, Miss ; and here's the dockey- 
meat — signed, sealed, and deUvered — and witnessed by me, 
Ghabriel Stubbs, agent et csetera, and Cherry Bounce, spinster 
for the present ! 

Hiay. Is the Captain married ? 

Stu, Oh dear, no, sir; he aint been able to afford it. But 
in course he'll now begin to look out. 

Cam, {to Haythobn.) You hear that ? 

Say. And youVe chosen the Major ! 

Stu. But 'squse me, sir, I've got to order the bon-fires and 
set the bells a-ringing ; and give notice to all the papas and 
mamas as may be obliging enough to take an interest. [JExit. 

Cam, There's news! Who'd have thought of this nephew? 

Hay. And what's to be done with the Major ? 

Cam. Leave that to him — the man's his own property ! 
I've changed my mind, and mean to set my cap at the 
Captain. 

May, Oons ! and how do you know that the Captara means 
to set his cap at you 1 

Cam. How do I know ? Let him marry any one else, if 
he dares ! Haven't I made his fortune for him ? Wasn't it 
offered to ww ? If he hesitates a moment, I'll go back to Sir 
Algernon, and be my Lady Courtown as fast as the next 
clergyman can gallop through the ceremony ! 

Bay, But thb Major ? 

Cam. May go packing ! 

Hay. Whisht ! Here's somebody coming ! Zounds ! the 
Major's friend ! Confound the girl — liold your tongue ! 

Bnter Sydney. 

Cam. {running to shake hands with him.) How do you do, 
my dear Captain Courtown? I've been dying to make your 
acquaintance ! Come, twirl about, and let us see what you 
are like 

Jlay, {in consternation.) Why, what ! — 

Syd. {aside to her.) What are you doing ? Are we not in 
trouble enough already ? 

Cam. {introducing them.) Captain Courtown, my father : 
Father, Captain Com-town. 

May. This Captain Courtown? Sir, I'm very proud of 
the honour. I really didn't know, when I first saw you — 

Cam. That you were so very good looking, and so well 
worth consideration ! 

May, Ahem! 

Syd. {aside to her) Do you wish to make our case hope- 
less? 

Cam, I think he'll do ; what do you think ? 

Hay. Fay no attention to her. Oons ! she's light-headed 
to-day i Bat there's no madness m tbd &iml^« u^ou my 
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life, that ever I heard of! She has always been the most 

diffident, retiring Confound the child ! Let me feel 

yonr pulse. 

C<w». Ha ! ha ! ha ! Do feel the other, Captain Courtown, 
and tell me if you think I shall ever recover ! 

Syd, I perceive nothing here. Miss Haythom, but a strong 
affection of mirth, which I really fear is dangerous. 

Cam. You don't say so ! I'll tell you how I came by it. 
For the last two or three years, I have spent several months 
with my aunt at Kingston — ^an excellent person, and so 
anxious for my happiness, that she asked a young officer to 
dinner almost every day. 

Hay, Don't believe it Captain ; she's in a fever ! 

Syd. I perceive it, sir — raging. 

Cam. He was a very demure young man, and used to keep 
himself warm in the winter nights by standing sentinel before 
my window, till the poUce obliged him to tell his business. 
** Camilla," he said — he soon began to call me Camilla — 

Hay. He didn't ! I say he didn't ! An impudent puppy, 
rd break his bones ! 

Cam. No ; if he doesn't keep his word, we'll depute Captain 
Courtown. — " Camilla, I have nothing but my troop and 
three lame chargers ! I have no other property, except a heavy 
heart, as big as a mountain!" and that he threw dreadfully at 
my feet — mouse and all ! 

Syd, Don't you think. Miss Haythom, you had better de- 
fer the rest of your story to a better opportunity ? I really 
tremble for what may happen. 

Hay. {aside.) It's all over already ! {aloutK) Never mind, 
Captain, I am exceedingly obKged by your kind consideration 
— let the baggage go on. We shall have the fellow's name 
presently, and if I don't swinge him, never trust me ! 

Cam. " Camilla," he continued, "I've no hope of gaining 
your father's consent — " 

Hay. No ; I'll be shot if he has ! 

Cam. ** Unless I can first gain a rich uncle's — make his 
acquaintance, fascinate him, make him plead for me! " I've 
taken some trouble to that end — rather overshot the mark, 
perhaps ; but as I've converted the owner of three lame 
chargers into the declared successor of tliat wealthy uncle, — 
as the entail in his favour is actually made out and signed, — 
matters will probably soon shake themselves in their right 
places, and my head be considered as sane as other people's." 

[^Curtseying to Hatthobn. 

Syd. Entail the estates ! Did I understand rightly ? 

Hay. Why, how's this ? Then you are the very man ! and, 
egad ! I'll change your three lame chargers into four sound 
ones, as soon as you please. 

Cam. And the broken bones ? 

Hay. Shall be the bones of the first rogue who dares to 
find fault with " your little speculation." I never had such a 
warming after a vixen fox in my life. ^u\. Vi ^<6 \:^fe^'^wiL 
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all the time, what made her kick up such a dust about the 
Major? 

Syd, Perhaps, sir, there had better be no explanation ; for 
what you don't know, you cannot be a party to. 

Hay. To bo sure uot : and, as Tm a straight-forward man, 
I won't hear a word. But you must tell her to mind what 
she's about, for she has made your uncle pop the question, 
too. 

Syd. My uncle ! {Consternation.) 

Cam. Hush ! here comes the Major ! 

Hay. Confound him ! I forgot, he must have first choice. 
[Enter Majoe. Sydkbst takes a 'pa/per from Ms 
pocket. 

Maj. Hah ! I hope I don't come too soon, and find preli- 
minaries settled to your satis&ctlon, Mr. Haythom P 

Syd. I'ye only had time, Major, to go through a short 
preface, and now I'm coming to the pomt. I am deputed, 
Mr. Haythorn, by Major Stock, to submit a correct account 
of his possessions and expectations. 

Hay. (aside.) If I had only put off my promise for half 
an hour! {cUottd.) Well, Major, I never shrink from a 
bargain — I'm ready to attend. 

Syd. In the first place, here's the Major's fiill pay — 
^ Mqj. Likely, in a short time, to be increased to that of 

lieutenant-colonel, vice Martinet, who retires. 

Hay. Um — Four or five hundred a-year, I suppose? 

8yd. Thereabouts, I believe. Major. 

Maj. Coals, caudles, batman, and allowance for horses — 
Qt) on — I won^ interrupt. 
' Cam, But suppose he dies ? 

Syd. Why, then you would only be entitled to the pension. 
^ Cam. Pension! Do you think I'm going to be a 

pensioner ? 

Maj. With education free, at the mihtary coUege, for any 
little — ^but I won't interrupt. 

Cam. But if he dies suddenly, without sending in his 
resignation ? What should I get then ? 

Syd. In that case, I believe. Major, there would — a — be 
no claim. 

Hay. Oh, that won't do at all ! Scratch out the pay ! 
. ! That don't reckon 1 

Cam. Scratch it out ! 

Syd. The next item is more considerable — Eight hundred 
per annum, three percent, consols. 

Maj. Less the Property Tax — But I beg pardon. 

Hay. Oh, scratch out the Property Tax ! 

Cam. Scratch it out ! and that's seven hundred, isn't it ? 

Syd. Not quite so much — {aside.) — I'm sorry to say. 
_^ Hay. Eight hundred per annum ! {aside.) That's a 
^ '•. jik puzzler! Forms a fair claim in itself! 

'^U' ^^^' S^^J®^*' ^ *^® contiiigen«y — 
i» **/ T^j^. Hay, Oh ! A contingency ! 
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Cam. I'll have no conting^icies ! 

8yd. Of the Major outliving his grandmother — 

Maj, Now ninety years of age — iixcuse me — 

Hay. Ninety years of age! Zounds, she's not of the 
dying sort ! A woman who lives to ninety doesn't know 
how to die ! She has a lease in perpetv^um ! Oh, scratch 
the old woman out ! 

Cam. Scratch her out ! 

Moj, Eh? Why the old lady will be under ground 
before Christmas ! Scratch her out ! 

Syd. Then follows the sum of twelve hundred per annuniy 
landed property — 

Maj. Tithe free ; and standing directly in the line of half 
a dozen projected railways ! 

Ha/y. Twelve hundred — Oh ! twelve hundred ? 

Cam. But there's a contingency ? 

Hay. Twelve hundred ! Where is it ? 

Maj. Hem! 

Syd. In Chancery — 

Say. Chancery ! It had better be in Jericho ! Marry a 
suit in Chjmcery ! Out with it I 

Cam. Out with it ! 

Maj. The twelve hundred a-year ? 

Syd. The next source of incDme is a copyhold property, 
producing one thousand a year — 

Maj. In one of the most improving parts of London — 
leases falling in — no contingency — 

Say. A thousand — with four or five hundred of pay — 
(aside to Cam.) — I must keep my word ! 

Maj. But that's not all ! 

Hay. Eh ? The Major's a warm feUow, I see ! 
^Syd. Here's a freehold estate in Shropshire, of the net 
value of fifteen hundred pounds — 

Cam. But that's in Chancery ? 

Syd. I don't see that it is — (aside) — I wish it were ! 

Maj, Hah! 

Hay. Fifteen hundred — a thousand copyhold, five hundred 
pay — Why, that's three thousand a-year ! As much as I've 
got myself ! {to Cam.) That's a cleneher ! 

Cam. Is that all ? 

Maj. That's all for the present — not reckoning sundry 
legacies from friends far advanced in years — and I hope 
quite enough — 

Cam. I won't have him ! It's not enough — 

Hay. (aside to her) You can't get ofl' ! You're fixed ! 
And here's twenty thousand a-year and a baronetcy ! (to 
Maj.) Why, Major, how did you get all this property ? 

Moj. The copyhold, in right ot my deai first wife — 

Cam. His first wife ! He's been married before ! 

Hay. Oons, that alters the case ! 

Syd. And the Shropshire estate is derived from the Major's 
second. 
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Cam. Twice! A monster! • Do you think Fll marry 
Blue Beard ? He poisons his wives on speculation ! 

Hay. Two wives! My daughter third! No, no, that 
won't do ! I*m a little superstitious ; and there seems a 
fatahty in the Major's establishment ; which, with every 
acknowledgment for the high compliment paid to my 
daughter, won't suit at all ! 

Cam. Oh, not at all ! Do you think I mean to be haimted ? 
To pull caps for my husband with two ghosts at a time ? 

Syd. {aside,) An end of the Major ! I thought he'd 
outbid me ! 

Maj. I'm petrified! Eefused in the face of my two 
estates — on account of my two valuable wives — copyhold 
and freehold — when all the regiment can bear witness to the 
harmony in which I lived with the dear dead and gones — 
when you've only got to ask them and be answered to your 
satisfaction, even by those who have cursed my discipline, 
and wished me hanged twenty times a day ! 

Cam. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Syd. Don't be offended, Major; Miss Hay thorn is only 
amused by some little division between your relatives and 
antecedents. 

Maj. And I can tell her my relatives are widely connected, 
and my antecedents as remote as any man's in the coimtry. 
And this is treatment for an officer and a gentleman ! — the 
most unintelligible I ever met with, and more fit for Bedlam 
than any other place on earth. 

Cam. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Syd. Upon my honour, she agrees with you to the letter. 

Mc^. A coUusion — which I'll sift to the bottom. The lady's 
conduct is too contradictory, and the charge that I had been 
discarded for ingratitude and duplicity was meant for some- 
body else. I've been made a subterfuge — a scapegoat ! I'll 
have his name from Sir Algernon! I'll make him an 
example ! I'll expose the lady's stratagems for a fellow that 
daren t show his face ! I'll prove I'm not to be trifled with — 
and ought to be whipped at a cart's tail ! [Exit, 

Syd. Confusion! I didn't think he could put so many 
things together. We shall be found out, and ruined. 

Hay. Cons ! let's run after Stubbs, and see if they can dis- 
entail you. 

Cam. And if they can, will you desert a friend in mis- 
fortune ? 

Hay. I'll see him hanged first ! 

Cam. And so will I ! 

Hay. Provided he has the money — mindjthat ! Provided 
he has the money ! [Sxit. 

Syd. Ill after, and make him take me on the speculation. 

Cam. No, no; your uncle— we must appease Sir Algernon. 

Syd. 'Sdeath ! there again ! What liave you been doing 
with my uncle ? 

Cam. Captivating him— didn't }0U tell me to do so P 
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Syd. Aye ; but not bo much. 

Cam. Did you think I could do it bv halves ? 

Si/d, We didn't want it by wholesale. Here are but two 
gentlemen in the house besides your father and me, and you 
have made them both propose the same moruing. 

Cam. That's only a proof that other people can be as civil 
as you. If there were three or four more, I dare say they 
would do just the same. 

Syd. I'll not pretend to limit the power of your attractions, 
nor question the depth of your motives. 

Cam. What ! you think me rather deep ? 

Stfd. Unfathomable. 

Cam. The fact is, you have got a little attack of jealousy — 
an old chronic affection, which, off and on, has tormented 
you ever sinQ^ you took to feverish habits. Don't jou think, 
when you grow older, they may go off in a fit of the gout ? 

Syd. Nay, you must admit that a lady who encourages 
everybody can have no very fixed recollection of one in 
particular. 

Cam. How could I recollect you when I was so busy ? 
Ha, ha ! Why you look almost as amiable as your uncle did 
this morning, when he said, [imitating) " Stop, Miss Hay- 
thorn, if you have the countenance, regard me." 

Syd. And so, perhaps, he well might ; and so might I. 

Cam. Then, why don't you ? 

Sya. You are enough to drive me out of my senses. 

Cam. I shouldn't wonder. You've not so many as I 
thought you had. 

Syd. In plain terms, you are a flirt — 

Cam. Of course. 

Syd. Devoid of all feeling— 

Cam. Ask other people. 

Syd. A sorceress — 

Cam. Or else your case is very hopeless. 

Syd. Yes, look in my face, and deny all this if you can. • 

Cam. Well, I'm looking. 

Syd. (tuminy to her^ and gazing till his amger is quite sub- 
dued.) Camilla! 

Cam. Sydney ! 

Syd. Do as you will. I am like Icarus with his wingsjof 
wax — the first sunbeam melts me down. 

Cam. But not on my shoulder, if you please. 

Syd. Away to your machinations — I'll aid you to my own 
undoing. 

Ca7n. J'hat's right and sensible. And now, before the 
storm bursts, the witch must mount. If I fail to guide it, 
I'll leave my broomstick to the Major, and appoint you 
executor. 

END OP ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 

The Drawing' Room. 

Enter Chebby, with the picture, 

Che. To think of my carrying off this picture ! It was all 
Gbby*s fault — I'll give it him when I catch him ! 

[Stxjbbs looks in from the garden, then enters^ 
Stu. Mrs. Bounce! 

Che. Oh, there you are, Mr. Gaby ! I should like to know 
what business you have to make me run after you, just as 
if you were worth catching, and not tell me what IVe 
signed my name to ? 

Stu, What's become of Miss Trimmer ? 
Che. What's that to you ? I'm getting angry with you, 
Gaby. If Miss Trimmer has no relations about this country, 
it's plain enough she's a lady, for all th&t. 
Stu. WeU! 

Che. But it isn't well ! and if she finds out what you're 
thinking about, you'll get turned out of your place. 

Stu. My office, if you please, Mrs. Cherry — and perhaps 
that aint so unprobable. • 
. * Che. {anxiously ) G«by ? 

... Stu. Perhaps that's one reason why I'm a-wanting to see 

her ; and perhaps I'm standing just as ticklish as I sat, 
when I was kicked over the head of Major what's-his-name's 
piebald. 

Che. What do you mean ? 
^ Stu. I mean I shouldn't wonder if I was to advertise in 

the next County Chronicle for a new agency. 

Che. Goodness ! What have you been doing ? Turn you 
^ away? They shan't, Gkby! I'll tell Sir Algernon to his 

■ face that if he turns you away he may look out for a new 
'■^' housekeeper! 

Stu. (aside.) She's always so, when I'm likely to get into 
' i' trouble! What a pity she aint a lady! (aioud.) You're very 
. . good, Mrs. Cherry ; and as hero seems just a moment, TVL 
tell you the meaning of this dockeyment. 

Che. I don't want to know now — I want to know what's 
the matter. 

Stu. Well, may be it aint so bad, and may be it is. Here'll 
be the whole house a-fire presently. I just ran against the 
^ Major, as had lost his way, and directed him into the maze 
for fear he should find it. The young lady's scheme is turned 
inside out, with all the rough against her ! The Captain will 
lose his fortin a-fore he gets it ; and if Miss Trimmer tells 
Sir Algernon I wouldn't turn informer this morning, as I 
used to do, the only good as will come of it is — good bye ! 

Sebyant ushers in Miss Tbimmeb, and exit. 

ji ' Whisht ! Hold your tongue, and take your oath to alll say. 
• .\ 
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(to Miss T,) I hope I see you pretty well again, ma'am. I 
was a-doing myself the pleasure of looking after you. 
Miss T. What is it, Mr. Stubbs ? 

Stu. Why, ma'am, knowing the great interest you take in 
Sir Algernon, I thought I might mtie bold to ask your advice 
on something as concerns him partiklar. 

Che. Yes, ma'am, if you'd be so good ! faside,) I wonder 
what it's about ! 

Stu. The pint is, ma'am, that the young lady we saw by 
Love Lane was Miss Haythorn, just as you thought. 
Miss T. You've discovered that, have you ? 
Slu. Yes, ma'am, and worse nor that ; for I've diskivered 
Sir Algernon has a pension for her himself — and, what's 
shocking bad for the property {significantly) — he'll never 
marry anybody else, as long as she remains single. 
Che, Never, ma'am! 

Siu. And what we ought to have is a lady as is just old 
enough to be respected, and just young enough to be agree- 
able. 

Che, Yes, ma'am ; just done to a turn ! 
Stu. And so I was a-thinking it might be as well to get 
Miss Haythorn out of the way, and say nothing about the 
gentleman as she met ; 'cause Sir Algernon can send him 
about his business, seeing it turns out to be his own newy ! 

Miss T, {severely.) And why didn't you tell me this at 
first? 

Stu, Heart alive, ma'am, if I did wrong 

Miss T, Did wrong ! You did worse ! You made me do 
wrong ! 

Che, (aside.) Oh, he's in for it now ! 
Stu. Ask your pardon, ma'am! I thought our duty to 
society — 

Miss T, Your duty to society is to tell the truth ! Do 
you know where people go to who don't tell the truth ? Did 
you ever learn your catechism ? 

Stu. Yes, ma'am — but a gentleman, you know — 
Miss T. A gentleman ! You want to be a gentleman ? 
More shame for you ! Do you know what a gentleman is ? 
Do you know what they're come to ? 
Stu, Yes, ma'am, but then — 

Miss T. {warming as she goes on, and following Stubbs 
about,) Do you know good breeding means deception? 
Charity — forgiveness of their own offences ? Honour — resent- 
ment of other people's? Magnanimity — the fear of fools 
opinion? Sensibility — the throes of wounded vanity; and 
courage — the contempt of conscience ? 

Stu. Yes, ma'am j but I don't mean them sort ! 
Miss T, You don't know what you mean ! We want a 
new dictionary I We want to be told that generosity is the 
lavish use of other's happiness ! Emulation, the contest of 
who shall first betray the trusting ! G^enius, the slang of the 
treadmill! Taste, the costume of the pick^ock^^V. Ksx\ 
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ambition, the iiupnlcment of your names in the 
bankrupt outluwH ! 

Che. Ob, mu'ani! Pray, ma'am! Mr. Stubbs ii 
timid ! 

Miss T. AVluMi yon* re fien^iblc of all this, youVe onlf | 
tf) forKC a p«'cli^ret», and pay a police constable to show 3 
the haunts of modern gentlemen ! 
Stu. I did everytiiing for the best. 
Alias T. Go and learn to be a laithful servant ! 
Sta, And be hsinirtHl if it aint enough — 
Miss T. Mend your morald ! 
Slu, To diecourage one from ever— 
Miss T. Study your eatechism! 

S(u. J)oing any good again! There's one thing ceHa^l 
any how, and tlmt is, 1 shan't do for a geutleman no hov! 

[fioLl 
Cke. Don't be angry, ma'am! Pray don't take any notittl 
—Mr. Stubbs's mind has been a little wandering ! 

Miss T. Wanderinfj ! — there's nothing to wander ! I 

C/te. I iiope you 11 be so good, ma'am, as not to tell St 
A]«?crnon ! 

Miss T. (perceiving Cherey's distress.) You are a kind 
creature! lean see that— and more, tool How long haw 
you lived with Sir Algernon ? 
Che, All my life, ma'am. 
Miss T. And what lias he done for you ? 
Che. lie has promised to set me up, ma'am, in Horae- 
Pond House, and the farm — whenever I marry, ma'am. 

Miss T, But ho has never tried to find you a husband? 
Wliy don't you make haste ? It is grievous to live alone— 
to have no one to care for you ! What sort of a man is this 
Mr. Stubbs ? 

Che. A very good sort of man, ma'am, if he wouldn't try 
to be a gentleman ; but I could soon cure him of that ! 

Miss T. Poor thing ! yes, I see. Tell him to speak the 
truth. I 

Che. He always shall, ma'am, for the fiiture. Excuse me, 
ma'am ; I'm only going into the next room to put away this 
picture — 

Miss T. A picture ? — whose picture ? Let me look at it ! 

\Tdkes and looks at it toith emotion. 
Does he keep this still ? Then his heart is not quite worth- 
less ! There's hope in him at last ! 
Che. Are you quite well, ma'am ? 

Miss T. Quite, cliild, quite. I knew this lady once. I'll 
put it away for you ; and, before I go to-night, let me see 
you — I may have something to say. 

JEnier Camilla and Sydney from the garden. 
Cam. My dear Miss Trimmer! such a dilemma! 
Syd. My dear madam, if you are not Hope herself, she 
has dragged her anchor and been carried out of reckoning ! 
Miss T. I've heard it all—I met '^^T. ll^ytVoxio.-AsvA'S!^^ 
brought you something that may h©\p ua t'tiroA^^ owi txwx- 
bles yet. I would not have you \We aa 1 \i«ve ^3n^^\ 
Cam. But Til Lave s^oti live as 1 mean to-, iox oxvt t.^^ 



■MmdiJup is of a rare fosliioTi — be^nmg nhccc otbora end, 
~ wont and peril, and nut to end till others foUon it. 

Si/A Yoa aliaH teovli us to be wiee, and wit'll toncli jtm It: 
ff^ luVPJ ; fo'> if Jathera and uncles determine to maltreil 
■n, we'll Bsce thcni tlie repronch, and a]l thiee run awajr I 

MUi T. Happj ago! — happj inesperiBiicc ! — blessed con- i 

— -'■ neit room. You've a 

Come, ohildren, come. I 

[Exetntt i»lo the libriay. 1 

Cke. What 11 JHwfll of an old moidl I declare aba's ae bad I 

the rent of us, and, after aU, not a bit better than she ■ 

diould bo] But I won't tell Gabj! Let baa hare hia ff 

right, it will do him good — an impiident, preenmiog button I 



iapPJ . 
We'll lay oiirplans in t 
g loBBOa to leani, and little tamo. Come, ohildren, come. 



Enter Majdb, from Ihs garden. 

Jf^.Hilio, jou! OonfoundyourBig-zoghidiGg-pliices! 
■umtched mj way through hau a mile of brambles '. I'm torn 1 
lorage! I want Sir Algernon! Ttb found out a plot: 

Che. [demarelv.) Oh, not in tUis houso, sir '. We nc»ei 
baTe ciaj plots hero. 

Haj. Who's Ibe fellow that took cif borae, otid put me in 
the pound ? He's one of tbem ! 

Cia. Mr. QabrielStubbB, BirP Oh dear no, bit! He's too | 
digniH^ a geotlemon to think of nnything of the kind I 

Mm. m have an enquiry 1 I'll tell Sir Algomon be'a 

CAe. (fuide.) Hero he is, dr ; you hnd better tell bin 1 
It'e ajl oier now ! We niay pack up, Cbhyl—we'll go to. 
gather [ — I'll never dflwrt you^— never ! {Exit, 

Enter Sin A].(1Bbkon. 



the esose. 
Mt^. Pm a subterjiigo! 
Sir A. Win you be good enough to elplnin ? 
Xiy, Tou B»w the giri's fondness for me. You heard wha 
lier father toid, and how it depended on you — a bluff, honest J 
old fellow, seemingly. Tou are witucss tu what w 
about the funils and the rent-roll — and, in reality, oa double- \ 
dealing an old rogue as any unhung \ 
3irA. WeU, Major? 
3ta^. I made tnit the items, wliieli I tbtJiiglit uuffieitaitlyl 
temptuig— to your uophcw, who was very irioiiSlj on the 
oeottsion— and worth three (iionawid pet artitum, in right d 
two dear vnlunhlu vivas ilHctnsed — livwhold and copyhold. 
A. A 'ory good income. 
° '*1mi<b» oUicT expuvtMiuns buui lu'unu i^ 

nowjwu'it tbiiik wiBcionl, oBii*otV>i'jltv»%i— 
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my venerable grandmother, with one foot in the graye for 
the last forty years. The rest would puzzle a conjurer. 

Sir A. I shall not be surprised. 

Maj, Of course, I expected a favourable answer ; but con- 
ceive my astonishment when I found everything objected to, 
and heard the young lady, when I made sure of your ap- 
proving eye, determine, with all her heart and soul, to scratch 
it out ! 

ISir A, Very unintelligible indeed ! 

Maj, In fine, I was rejected ! Rejected, I say !* No man 
likes to confess so much— you wouldn't like to confess it 
yourself ! It's insulting, humiliating, and not to be forgiven ! 

Sir A. And so you were rejected? My dear Major, Fm 
afraid I was too much occupied when you arrived to give 
you the welcome I wished ; but, be assured, I*m rery glad 
to see you. {Aside,) Tlie entail has done wonders ! 

Maj. But the worst of all is — to be made a scapegoat to 
hide a fancy for some vagabond she's ashamed of — somebody 
you suspected yourself when you talked about discarding ana 
duplicity ! 

Sir A. It cannot be ! The attachment of long standing ? 

Maf. All a sham ! Seen through by everybody but me ! 
She played the same deceit upon your nephew, and we're all 
dupes together! 

Sir A, Upon my nephew ? 

Maj. Ask him yourself — he'll tell you she seemed mad for 
him! 

Sir A, (aside.) Then my first suspicions — ! (Aloud.) At 
what time did you first see her to-day ? 

Maj» When you saw me from the window. Fm an old 
bird caught with chaff! 

Sir A. Indeed, I believe you are. 

Maj. I must have his name ! 

Sir A. And so you shall. But I saw her come in just 
before you. Oblige me by leaving us together for a short 
time ; and if I obtain from her the certitude of some matters 
which are too important to be rashly acted on, you shaU Lave 
vengeance more than you dream of! 

Enter Camilla, unseen^ from the Library. 

Maj. There's pen and ink in the next room, and I'll go 
and write to Miss Haythorn's respectable aunt, and tell her 
she's a scandal to her whole family. {^Exit into Library. 

Sir A. I will be smooth with her. I'll lead her on till I 
can make her shame complete. I'll — 

Cam. (advancing from behind, and looking playfully over 
his shoulder^ Are you very angry ? 

Sir A. I hope I do not look so. 

Cam. You don't look as you used to. And yet, why 
should the envied, brilliant man of fashion, who needs only 
to choose and wear its fairest exotic, bear malice against the 
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poor blossom of the woods, because the wild breeze tossed it 
&om his reach ? 

Sir A. You have much reason to know your power ; for 
no sooner are the Major's hopes disposed of (which I have 
just learnt) than I find my nephew is likely to address you ; 
and, indeed, I scarcely know how to apologise for his pre- 
sumption, on an acquaintance so very recent. 

Cam, Recent ? oh, not so very recent ! (Aside,) I suspect 
he knows better. 

Sir A, Not recent ? It was only this morning you asked 
me who he was ! 

Cam, And very natural ; for you never named him, and I 
had only his word for it. I began to fear he was an im- 
postor. 

Sir A, To fear he was ? You were kind enough to feel 
an interest for him ? 

Cam. Oh, certainly ! The first words I ever heard him 
speak were your praises ; and you cannot wonder if they 
gave some grace to the teller. 

Sir A. A reason far too pleasant to be disputed. He is a 
fine young man — so full of sincerity that I would not, for the 
world, subject him to any protracted anxiety ; and, therefore, 
I am resolved at once to make a great sacrifice. 

Cam. And do what ? 

Sir A. Order an early dinner and four post-horses. 

Cam. Four post-horses ! For what P 

Sir A. To take him back to his quarters. 

Cam. (aride.) So he would force me to a confession ! Well, 
then, sincerity ; and we'll see who gets the best of it. 

Sir A. It would be too mortifying to remain an unsuccess- 
ful suitor ; and too embarrassing to you. 

C<xm. It is very kind to think of it — but let me beg you 
will not deprive yourself of his society on my account ; for 
his presence doesn't embarrass me at all! 

Sir A, He is not of sufficient importance ? You like him 
for a partner ? He dances to admiration — 

Cam, Talks delightfully — 

Sir A, Bears a high character. 

Cam. Writes poet:^— 

Sir A, Has a sound judgment — 

Cam, And a great deal of sentiment ! 

Sir A. To what do these praises tend ? 

Cam. To the simple question of whether you understand 
arithmetic. 

Sir A. Arithmetic? Passably! 

Cam. Then will you oblige me by adding up " dancing to 
admiration, delightful talking, high character, poetry, judge- 
ment, and sentiment ;" multiplying those gifts by two eyes 
in their teens, and finding something near the sum total ? 

Sir A. The sum is not difficult ! 

Cam. You have done it without "The Keady Reckoner ?" 

Sir A. Nay, pardon me ; I cannot thvnk ^ci \Mi^c:«9!VMxv^ 
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each other. My nephew's wife must take him on conditions 
which you have never dreamt of. 

Cam, (ioith assumed dismay.) Sir Algernon ! 

Sir A. My determination never again to think of marriage 
makes it indispensable that she becomes the mistress of mj 
establishment. 

Cam, IVe no objection to that. 

Sir A. To her I must look for the solace of a life which 
will have none else to cheer it. 

Cam, IVe no objection to that either. 

Sir A. I must have a place in her respect. 

Cam. You know I revere you ! 

Sir A. A pride in her love for Sydney, unknown to any 
pains of envy, jealousy, or shame ! 

Cam. You wouldn't be jealous of your nephew ? 

Sir A. I would not have her shrink from her endearments 
in pity or in fear ! 

Cam. 1 never would ! 

Sir A. Kor reproach herself for past experiments on folly 
and credulity. 

Cam. I never shotdd ! 

Sir A, 'T would ill become my nephew to know himself my 
successM rival. 

Cam. You needn't tell him. 

Sir A. 1^0 ; we must send him back to his regiment. Yon 
see the impossibility of any other course-— the thing is fated. 
(aside) Ajid the jilt has her lesson ! 

Cam, You are avenged, (aside,) and so will I be ! (calling,) 
Sydney ! 

Sir A, Let me instruct you to be calm. Time will do 
much. Beason — reflection. After my death, Sydney may 
be a widower. 

[Bnter 'Haytrob.v from the Garden, and Sydhby 
Jrom the Library* 

Cam, Sydney, I called to you to say farewell. 

Syd, How ! 

Haf/, Oons! 

Syd, Uncle, you cannot mean it ! 

Sir A, I mean that all my dispositions in your favour are 
recalled, unless you instantly renounce this lady, to whose 
hand the impediments are insurmountable. 

Syd, Benounceher! 

Say, Kenounce my girl ! and on what groimds ? She was 
this morning, good enough for you ; and what's good enough 
for you is good enough for your nephew. 

Sir A. I wait to hear whether my nephew will receive 
the hand of Miss Haythom, with my prohibition. 

Cam. No ; it shall never be said I have made him unduti- 
ful. The best proof I can give is to restore the first token 
of affection (takes a miniature from her neck); Give it to him, 
Sir Algernon ; give it to him ! [^Gives it to Sib Axgsbnok. 
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Sir A, (in amazement.) This likeness ! It is my own ! (to 
Sydney, eagerly.) Where got you this ? 

Sjfd. Excuse me, sir ; this unexpected blow has confused 
me — I am scarcely myself. 

Sir A. Where got you it ? 

j^^. The story is distressing ; I must collect my thoughts. 

Sir A. I ask you simply, where got you this picture ? 

8yd. If you insist, I must obey, though it obliges me to 
remind you of a young heart won for pastime, forsaken in the 
tumult of new triumphs — forgotten, and for aught you know, 
broken ! [Sib AxGhEBNON turns to hide his em9tion. 

Say. Why, Sir Algernon ! what does he allude to ? 

Sir A, Some boyish folly, on which the object seems to 
haye set the proper value, by giving away the evidence. 
Bidiculous ! (turns towards Camilla.) 

Cam. And yet there are serious words written on the back 
of that picture — " To my destined bride — adored Olivia!" 

Sir X (apart.) By Heaven, the thought overwhelms me ! 
(turns to Sydney.) 

Syd. The date is " Stockton-upon-Tees." 

Sir A. Tes ; I think I was once quartered there, (turns 
again.) 

Cam. " My destined bride." 

Sir A, Some 'pleasantry, to which Fve lost the clue. 
(turns.) 

Syd. Some only child, perhaps, of a wealthy manufacturer, 
who took delight in hospitality to strangers ? 

Cam. Sut barred of course by birth from any claim on 
constancy — 

Syd, Olivia Darlington ! 

Cam. (to ELiYTHOEN.) GOhe word has stunned him ! 

Sir A. Was that the name. I hope it is long since 
changed. 

Syd, Yes, it is changed ; but not by falsehood to her first 
love. She was a proud girl, though not high bom. She 
could not brook the smile of pity, or assume the poor deceit 
of happy looks with a heart whose aching throbs belied 
them ; and when her parents died, and she was left alone — 

iSw* A. I — ^never heard of this, (twms^ 

Cam. He told you she was proud ! 

Syd, She left her native place ; and then and so it was 
she changed her name. She went iax off ; lived in forlorn 
seclusion, till her burning secret had withered up that bloom 
that caused her grie^ and scathed the heart where never 
flower sprang more. She could not love again ; its fount 
was diy ; and her sole business was to live a warning to those 
who thanked her not, and tune a thrilling nature to the 
world's harshness. She became heedless of its regard, and 
bitter in her own ; and seemed, thenceforth, to serve it in 
defiance, more than kindness. But they who thought so 
wronged her! 
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8ir A. (unable to maintain his indifference.) I never would 
have left her 1 Never ! My hopes wore crushed, not changed | 
If I returned not, it was not from fidsehood, but with an 
honest hope to be forgotten ! But — where — when those who 
would not bend to me had bowed to Time, where went I first ? 
The name had left no trace ! I thought her married — and 
then first I strove to make oblivion real ! 

Si/d, Forgive me, uncle. — I have said too much! She 
holds you quite absolved ; and, in returning this (presenit 
the picture obtained from Ghebbt,) woxdd have you think it 
comes not from the hand whose pulses years have quelled, 
but from the girl of other days, who gave it then, and longed 
to give it again ! 

Sir A. Mother picture ! Her's ! She lives, then ! She is 
near me I 

Cam, She lives ; and you shall see her. 

8i/d. But not in the relation of times past. You'll meet 
as new acquaintance, destined to be old friends — to form a 
union only of good deeds. 

[_yVhilst Sir AxasBNOS is dweUinB: intently on the 
picture, Miss Tbdimeb enters from the Library, 
and stands surveying him. 

3£iss T. You do not find I answer to the copy ? 

Sir A, Amazement ! Can it be P Are you Olivia P 

Miss T, No more of her. Bemember, GDime, the inde- 
fatigable artist, has been busy with the original of your 
portrait no less than mine, and that we are equally toned 
down by his peculiar finish. I should he ill-assorted with 
the fresh colours of a work like this ! {taking the hand of 

SVT)"NB"V ^ 

^ Sir''A. I own the parallel! 'Tis pasfbelief ! You that I 

t!fr ' have grown old in seeking ! Let me risk no happiness for 

others ; but rememher better the blight of thirty years than 
the folly with which I sought to dispel it ! And so, Heaven 
bless my niece CamiU% and make my nephew worthy of her I 
{joins their hands.) 

8yd. I have no words for a debt like this ! My wits are 
all stored here ! {in Camilla.) 

Cam. And the bank is broken ! I cannot pay a shilling in 
the pound! 

Se'cnter Majob^ from the Library. 

Maj. Tve finished my letter. 

Satf. Now's your time. Miss Trimmer; give him some 
good advice. 

Miss T, He doesn't want it. Do you think I've had him 
all this time for nothing ? 

Maj. The truth's out ! There stands the outcast, and hero 
stands the cat's-paw; and, as T live, ho may thank Miss 
Trimmer for trimming the claws ofl*. 
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S^d. It's true; the Major has forgiven us, though the 
kindness passes understanding. 

Cam, Is it so hard to understand the dear Major ? 

M<y, Miss Trimmer ought to command the Piebalds. She 
has given me a rule in all difficulties which I shall never 
forget — " When you can't have the praise of forgiving, bo 
content with the satisfaction of punishing." 

Miss T, When you can't have the satisfaction of punish- 
ing, be content with the praise of forgiving. 

Maj. That's it. And so I've written to say I'm the worst- 
used man in the army — and that you are going to be mar- 
ried — but mean to let your husband live in a whole skin. 

Sir A, This ready forgiveness puts more of us to shame 
than you are aware of ; I feel it an example to follow towards 
all the world. 

Re-enter Stubbs and Ohebby, who have been listening, 

Siu, If you please, Sir Algernon, you ain't told me where- 
abouts I'm to cut the trees for the bonfires. 

Maj. That's the fellow that bundled me into the brambles; 
he's implicated in everything ! 

Cher, Then, if you please. Sir, I'm implicated too. 

Miss T, Then pack up your goods, Mr. Stubbs ; and you 
too, Mrs. Cherry j and be sure you are ready by this day 
week to leave Oourtown Hall — and take possession of your 
own property, called Horse Pond House. 

Stu, Horse Pond House ! Then I'm a gentleman, after 
all. Squire Stubbs \ 

Cher, And a squire of my making, Mr. Gabriel — recollect 
that ; and if ever you get yourself into trouble again, take 
notice we divide shares — my share is the house. 

Sir A. And what is he to have, Cherry ? 

Che, The pond, if you please, sir. 

Hay, And now. Miss Trimmer, you've only got to provide 
for you and me. 

Miss T, No. What's the parish to do without an old 
flUdd ? I shall have employment enough to keep you all in 
order. 

Syd, Then, my dear madam, I beseech you, begin with 
me ; for if there's any merit in being ashamed of my delin- 
quencies, I feel assured you will very soon be proud of me. 

^r A, You have sufficient counsel by your side, and I've 
arrears of conversation here to bar the claims of every one. 
This meeting foretels us brighter days than any we have 
passed ; not one but I will spend as you direct, nor one 
apart from you. 

Cam, And what's to be said for me ? {To Sib A.) If I 
have proved that you have no heart to crush the hopes that 
depend on you, must I beg pardon P (To Miss T.) If I 
have been the chance means of restoring to you the dear 
friend of days when friends are dearest, shall I say that I 
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repent ? (To Majob.) If I have spared you a divide com- 
mand — {to Stubbs and Chbbbt) helped you to quarrel m 
comfort — (to Kaythobn) made a surprising treasure of an 
undutifol daughter, (to Sydney) and secured one of the regi- 
ment all to myself— deserve I not to triumph? Of one 
thing be certain — my reformation is easy. Let me be once 
more the favourite I was yesterday, and I shall have nothing 
left to scheme for. 



THE END. 



W. S. Johnson, * Naoaau Steam Preaa/' 60, St. Martin's LAtte. 
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